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FOREWORD 

It may be said that in India research activities 
connected with Islamic subjects on the Western 
lines, with English as the medium of expression, 
are centered mainly in some of the Universities 
where chairs exist for Arabic and Persian. But 
actually good results are possible only where the 
occupants of such chairs happen to possess extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm for the subjects they profess, and 
have a will which refuses to succumb to the daily 
routine of official duties, and the endless series of 
meetings of various kinds, which they must attend if 
they want to keep their subjects alive, but which 
take away so much of their valuable time, sap their 
energies, and dull their keenness for literary work, 
by constantly disturbing their peace of mind and by 
vitiating the atmosphere essential for fruitful re- 
search. 

Apart from these gentlemen who have to engage 
in research as a part of their duty or as a labour of 
love there are here and there a few learned indivi- 
duals of private means, whose scholarly interests 
have urged them to spend their leisure in producing 
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scholarly work. My friend Qadl Ahmad Mfan 
Akhtar of Jundgadh (Kathiawar), I am glad to say, 
is one of them. He is descended from an ancient 
family of the Qadis of Jundgadh. His ancestors 
migrated from Sind some three centuries ago and a 
jdgir which the Mughuls granted them is still held by 
the family. He was educated at Jiindgadh, the Islamia 
High School, Etdwah and the ‘!^fMafc,J^^yjStsMadraS*3* 
Jiindgadh, and for advanced work in Persian and 
Arabic he went to Delhi and Lucknow teachers. He 
was, however, in his < Schbo) and later a voracious 
reader, particularly, of the works of the European 
Orientalists. Through a close study of their 
methods of work and by extensive reading, the Qd^ 
made his acquaintance with the historical methods 
of research. His contacts with other men of 
letters in the country, for which he travelled about 
a good deal, added to his keenness for knowledge 
and bis zest for enquiry, and well might he claim 
now : 

- Of 

^»!» 3 ja 3 

His love for Islamic studies induced him to build up 
a private Library of books on the subjects in which 
he was interested for his own use, which has grown 
considerably during the last twenty-five years. Be- 
sides, Jiindgadh has a State library and its College 



and its Archaeological society also possess good libra- 
ries. Then, Bombay, with its University Library, the 
Asiatic Society Library, and the Jami‘ Masjid Library, 
is not too far off. With all these libraries accessible 
to him, no wonder the Qadf found a Helicon for 
slaking his thirst for knowledge, and his well-planned 
studies produced good results. 

Apart from a collection of Urdu poems — for he 
is a poet also — he has published about a dozen books 
in Urdu, also published some works on Islamic 
subjects in Gujarati and done a pioneer’s work in that 
field. He has also contributed articles to various 
learned magazines, and read papers at some of the 
sessions of the All-India Oriental Conference and 
other learned societies. 

The collection of studies which he is now 
publishing is comprised of some such papers and 
articles. It is for the reader to judge of their merit, 
but a few facts stand out so clearly that they may be 
mentioned here. Even if one may not agree with 
him in all his conclusions and in all his opinions, one 
admires the patient and extensive search made by 
him for relevant facts, and the pains taken by him in 
collecting them from the Eastern and Western 
sources, to which he has given copious reference 
throughout. Here and there the idiom may be 
faulty, or the rendering too literal, or the translitera- 
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tion not perfectly systematic, yet these faults can be 
easily overlooked by the generous reader, who is 
presented in a small compass with the results of much 
laborious research, in a readable form. And does not 
Amir Khusrau say : 

^ jS'L-i olijLc ol^ 

The two articles on the art of Wardqa are both 
interesting and informing. Those on al-Mawardf 
and the Arabic sources of Gujarat Sultanate are fairly 
comprehensive in their scope, and full of useful infor- 
mation. The one relating to Sa'di’s visit to Somndth 
raises an intriguing issue. What the author says 
about Shams-i-Tabriz and the etymology of the 
word Saracen brings to light some fresh points and 
is well documented. 

But why pick and choose where every article 
offers valuable material, from one point of view or 
the other ? Much that is contained in the following 
pages is stimulating and thought-inspiring and the 
Qddf Sahib deserves our thanks for the same. 

24 Masson Road, 

Lahore 
20 - 12-1945 


MUHAMMAD SHAFT. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


My object in the publication of this little 
volume is none other than to present in a book 
form my papers and articles on different Oriental 
and Islamic subjects to the students of Oriental 
literature. These are my studies penned on differ- 
ent occasions, in recent years. Some of them are the 
papers read at different sessions of the All-India 
Oriental Conference ; some are my contributions 
to Islamic journals. 

The writer lays no claim to originality, but it 
will be observed that he has broken some new 
grounds in the field of Oriental research and has 
thrown some light on the subjects which have 
hitherto received scant attention of the scholars or 
have been totally neglected. 

It was difficult to bring all these contributions 
under one particular title on account of the variety 
and diversity of their subjects, in which the writer 
was interested, but since all these writings belong, 
one way or the other, to Oriental or Islamic litera- 
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ture and culture, the appropriatenefs of the title 
will be duly appreciated. 

I am aware of my shortcomings and I must 
confess my inability to do full justice to the sub- 
jects treated in these studies. My labours will be 
amply repaid if they could help to create an interest 
for research in the students of Oriental and Islamic 
learning. 

It will not be out of place here to mention that 
in writing most of these aricles the writer was 
inspired by the appreciation and encouragement of 
that great English Muslim scholar the late lamented 
Muhammad Marmaduke Pickthall who was much 
interested in the writer’s contributions and evinced 
great solicitude in securing and publishing them 
in his quarterly The Islamic Culture of Hyderabad 
of which he was the editor. May his soul rest in 
heaven, is the only prayer which now could be 
offered to him. 

I am much indebted to the renowned Oriental 
scholar of India and an Arabist of high repute 
Maulavi Muhammad Shafi‘, M.A. (Cantab.), formerly 
Professor of Arabic in the Pan jab University, for 
so kindly writing a Foreword on this small volume. 

My grateful thanks are due to my learned 
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friend Dr. Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Persian, Panjab University, for sys- 
tematising the transliteration and making useful 
suggestions. 

My thanks are also due to the members of the 
Editorial Board of The Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 
to the General Secretary, All-India Oriental Con- 
ference and the Editor Islamic Review of the 
Woking Mission for their kind permission to reprint 
my articles from their journals and reports. 

Lastly, I gratefully acknowledge the kind 
courtesy of Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf for under- 
taking the publication of this book, especially in 
these hard times of scarcity and high price of 
paper. The enterprising Lahore publisher deserves 
great appreciation and encouragement for having 
published more than a dozen books from the pen 
of Muslim scholars on various Islamic and Oriental 
subjects thereby rendering signal service to the 
cause of Islamic Learning. 


Qaziwada, 

Junagadh. 


QAZI A. AKHTAR 
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I 

THE ART OF WARAQAT^ 

DURING THE ‘ABBASID PERIOD 

At a time when the art of printing was un- 
known, copying and writing by hand was very popu- 
lar, and hence this art, known as waraqat, came into 
existence and flourished for a long time throughout 
the Islamic world. 

Different interpretations have been given to 
the term waraqat. Generally, it was used for copying 
and stationery as defined by As-Sam‘anl.* But the 
French Orientalist De Slane has translated it as 
“Bookbinding” in the notice of the Spanish poet 
and man of letters Ash-Shantarini (d. 617 A.H.), 
inferred from his verses, given by Ibn Khallikan.* 
The learned Orientalist has also explained, in a 
footnote, the general meaning of the term to signi- 
fy also the profession of a stationer and that of a 
copyist. 

But* there is no justification for such inference, 

^ Paper read at the Urdu Section of the Seventh Session of the Indian 
Oriental Conference, held at Baroda, on the 27th and 29th December, 1933. 

* Ansdb, fol. 579. (London.) 

» Vol. I, p. 264. 

* English translation of Ibn Khalhkgn. Vol. Ill, pp. 59>61. 
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as in these verses the likening of a bookbinder to a 
tailor who prepares dress for others and remains him- 
self naked, does not apply to a bookbinder, but in 
this way the greatly fallen condition of this art is in- 
dicated.^ 

The term waraqat was also applied to booksell- 
ing, as suggested by Ibn Nadim’s use of warraqm for 
the booksellers of Baghdad* as well as Ibn Jawzi 
and Khatib’s mention* of the Stiqii'l-warr^in for 
the book-markets of Baghdad.* 

Thus it is evident that the term waraqat was 
applied to : 

(1) Copying and transcription, (2) Stationery, 
(3) Bookselling. 

Now I am going to show under each separate 
head, and by other details pertaining thereto, how 
far the Muslims had given an impulse to the art of 
waraqat absolutely for the cause of disseminating the 
arts and sciences among the people. The scope of my 
paper is confined to the ‘Abbasid period as the Isla- 
mic rule for its culture and civilisation covers a 
more extensive field. 

^ Ibn Khaldun {Muqaddimah, BulSq ed. pp. 398-400), in his chapter on 
Waraqat, mentions bookbinding as included in this art, which in his time 
(8th century A H.) had fallen into disrepute. 

• Fihrist, p. 169, (Cairo ed.) 

•c/.JR.A.S. (1912' p. 71, the Arabic text quoted from Al-Khatib*s 
History of Baghdad. Vol. 27 MS. 

* Mandqib Bagdad, p. 26. 



THE ART OF WARAQAT 3 

The Art of Copying 

In the earlier centuries of Islam this art was cul- 
tivated and developed to the highest pitch. The per- 
sons well-versed in this art were called “Warraqin” 
or “ Nassakhin.” 

Like the pre-Islamic poets, who had their own 
“rawi” or humanist, almost every learned man had 
his own warr^ or amanuensis. Ibn Sa‘d, author of 
a huge compendium on the Prophet’s biography, was 
the scribe of Al-Waqidl.^ Ishaq b. Hunain, the re- 
nowned Christian physician of Baghdad, had em- 
ployed a scribe named Arzaq, in whose handwriting 
Ibn Abi Usaibi'a saw the Arabic translations of 
Galen’s works signed by his master Hunain.® Sindl 
b. ‘All was the scribe of the celebrated musician of 
Baghdad, Ishaq al-Mawsili.® Ahmad b. A^I, a 
Shafi‘1 man of letters was an employee of Ibn ‘Abdus 
al-Jahshiyari.® Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qarashi 
worked as a copyist for Ibn Fatis of Damascus (d. 
350 A.H.).® Ibn Malsaqa wrote for the eminent 
Jewish physician Ifralm az-Zaffan — Ibn Abl Usaibi'a 
saw MSS. of his writing signed by his master.® 

The art of copying being greatly profitable was 
acquired and adopted as a means of livelihood by 
many literary men of the day. Ibn Haitham, the 


^ Fihrist, p, 145. 
• Fthrtsu p. 203. 
« Ibid,, II, p. 78. 


• Tabaqatu‘l~Atibbd, I, p. 188. 

• Yaqut, Ir^dd, I, p. 81. 

• Tabaqdtu*l~Afibba, II, p. 105. 
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great mathematician and optician of Egypt in the 
4th century A.H., used to transcribe Arabic ver- 
sions of Euclid and the Majasti (syntaxis) of Ptolemy 
and sell them for a price which provided him with a 
living all the year round.^ 

Abu Sa‘ld as-Sairafi (d. 368 A.H.)i who was ap- 
pointed Q3dl in some suburbs of Baghdad, lived on 
this profession. Before attending to his duties, which 
he discharged honorarily, he used to copy 20 pages 
for which he received a remuneration of 10 dirhems 
(four rupees) daily,* A famous litterateur of Fez, 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’llah al-f^utai'ah (d. 560 A. A.) de- 
pended on copying for his daily bread.* Al-Kirmani 
(d. 329 A.H.), a grammarian and lexicographer, wrote 
for money.* Ibn Abkhar, the Qadi of Alexandria 
(d. 568), used to copy books and was paid for it.® 
Those who were unemployed and could not be- 
take themselves to any career, sought their daily 
bread by adopting the profession of a copyist. There 
were many learned men who in the days of their 
adversity fell back upon this helpful profession. 
Yaqnt has furnished us with the instance of a scho- 
lar, Ahmad b. Sulaiman Al-Qati‘i who, on account 
of adverse circumstances, was near starvation. His 
wife and children also shared the same fate with him. 
At last his wife cried out for the starvation of her 


^ Tahaqatu'l A^ibba, p. 90. 
• /6n KhallxkdLn. I, p. 54. 

» Ibid,, p, 297. 


* Yaqtit, Irsh^d. Ill, pp. 84, 105. 

• Suytltl, Bughya. p. 47. 
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young ones. She advised her husband to sell his 
books, but the true lover of books did not like to part 
with them. He at last succeeded in saving himself 
and his family by applying himself to the profession 
of copying books and selling them in the market.^ 
Another man, a learned traditionist, who was 
one of the teachers of At-Tirmidhi and NasS’i, earned 
his living by copying books. As-Safadi gives a curious 
anecdote about him. Once he was reduced to chill 
penury and worked hard at his profession. One night 
while he was writing with a fast hand, suddenly he 
lost his eyesight through cataract. He was totally 
blind and could not see even the light of the lamp 
before him. On this sudden calamity he began to 
shed tears of remorse and in the same state he fell 
asleep. He dreamt and beheld the Prophet in a 
vision. The Prophet inquired the cause of his weep- 
ing. He complained of the loss of his eyesight and 
his deprivation from writing the Prophet’s sayings. 
The Prophet then put his hand on his eyes and 
chanted something over them. When he awoke he 
found to his astonishment his eyesight restored. He 
sat again at his work and began copying.* Ar-Raffa 
as-SirrI (d. 360 A.H.), the celebrated poet of Baghdad, 
who wrote encomia on Saifu’d-Dawlah and other 
princes of the Hamdanid dynasty, in his impecuniosity, 
used to compose his poems and sell them out in the 
market. But when he incurred many debts, he began 

^ YaqUt, I, pp. 38-39. * Naktu'l-Himyan, p. 312. 
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to work as a copyist.^ An eminent literary man and 
lexicograjiher, Abu Nasr Sulaiman b. Qatramish (d. 
620 A.H.), after his father’s death squandered away 
money on gambling, and in utter destitution started 
on the career of a copyist.* In the 9th century A.H. 
to what extent the art of copying had fallen into 
decay can be gauged from the verses of Ash-Shantarini, 
referred to above, who tried hard to secure any 
humble situation but could not get one, and at last 
entered the service of the Governor of a province as 
a scribe. His services being dispensed with, he earn- 
ed his living by copying. MSS.® 

In this connection it is noteworthy that there 
were persons among these copyists who wrote abun- 
dantly and with a fast hand which excites our won- 
derment. The IJanbalite tradinionist and jurist, 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’d-Da’im al-Maqdisi (d. 668 A.H.) 
wrote so rapidly that he transcribed 9 kurrasa (36 
pages) in his leisure hours. It is said of him that he 
•copied the text of the well-known work on Jurispru- 
dence, Al-Qudurl, in one night, which may seem 
highly improbable. He was engaged in his profession 
for 50 years. During this period he copied two 
thousand volumes, to which he alludes in a poem 
quoted by As-Safadl.® He also copied twice the 
History of Damascus, which is a voluminous work. 

^ Ansdh^ fol. 255. * SuyGd. Bugkya, p. 46. 

^IbnKhaimn.hp. 26 A 

* Naktu*UHimyan, p. 99 and Fawdtu*UWafayaU I p. 46. 
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It is said of Yahy5 b. ‘Adi, a philosopher at 
Baghdad, that he was a prolific copyist. Once a friend 
expressed wonder at his writing so much, to which 
he replied : You may be astonished at my sitting for 
a long time and reading so many books, but you 
should be aware that I have written with my own 
hand two copies of Tabari’s commentary on the 
Qur’an, a stupendous work of enormous size, and 
submitted them to the princes in the neighbour- 
hood. And the works of the scholastic philosoph- 
ers which I have copied are countless. By God, I 
can write more than 100 pages in a day and a night.^ 

Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi informs us that a traditionist 
and poet of the 6th century, Ibn Ikhwatu’l-* Attar 
(d. 548 A.H.), wrote a large number of books — diffi- 
cult to enumerate. Ibn an-Najirami saw a copy of At- 
Tanhih by Abu Ishaq ShlrazI written by him, at the 
end of which he says that it was written in one day. 
He transcribed one thousand MSS.* Ibn al-Fuwati 
(d. 644 A.H.), a historian and a philosopher, was a 
calligraphist and an expert copyist. He used to write 
4 kurrasa (16 pages) daily, while lying on his back. 
He wrote a large work named Majma'ul-Ad^ ft 
Mu'jma'il-Asma 'ala Mu'jami*l-Alqab, comprising 
50 volumes.* 

As scribes were employed in almost all the 

^ Qiftl. Tdrikliu'UHukamd, p. 369. (Lippcrt ed.) 

* Safadl. Fawdt, I, p. 268. 

• Ibid , I, p. 272. 
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private and public libraries, so this profession attrac- 
ted a large number of persons They were well remu- 
nerated. In the grand library of the Banu ‘Ammar at 
Tripoli, 180 scribes were employed for copying 
MSS., and of them 30 persons were constantly 
at work in the library.^ There were several scribes 
in the library of the famous historian Abu’l-Fida, 
the ruler of l^amat in Syria. In the middle of the 
seventh century, there were numerous scribes in the 
library of Ibn al-GhazzSl. the Wazir. Once he want- 
ed to get copied Ibn ‘Asakir’s history of Damascus 
comprising 80 closely written MS. volumes ; and 
that being a colossal work it was distributed to ten 
scribes, 8 volumes to each. They set to copying the 
work and were able to finish it in two years.* In 
the same way, scribes were employed in the libraries 
of Cairo,* and Shiraz.* The same was the case in the 
library of the Caliph Al-‘AzIz in Egypt* and in 
Al-I^akam's library.* 

Ibn Khallikan, in his notice of Al-Farra the 
grammarian, describes the incident of getting his 
two works, Kitabu'l-Ma'ahi and Kitabu'l-Hudud, 
transcribed at the instance of Caliph al-Ma’mHn, 
which gives us an idea of the great number of 
the scribes. When Al-Ma’mun, says the author, 

^ History of Ibn aUFuraU MS., fol. 36. 

• Tahaqdtu'UA^ibbS, II, pp. 234-236. • Maqrizu KhW* I* P- 458. 

^ YaqUt, Irshdd, V. p. 447. • Maqrizh I, p. 409. 

/ Ibn Khaldun, Vol. IV, p. 146. 
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ordered Al-Farra to compose a book on the principles 
of Grammar he employed scribes and dictated to 
them for two years when the book was completed. 
Next time, when Al-Farra called the copyists to his 
presence to dictate to them his book on Rhetoric so 
large a number of scribes rushed to the spot as 
rendered their counting difficult. Only judges among 
them were counted, 80 in number.* The same author 
has stated in his notice of the Wazir Ibn Killis that 
in his house sat different batches of scribes employed 
for particular branches. One batch copied the Qur’an 
only another transcribed books on Hadith, jurispru- 
dence, literature and medicine. A large number of 
them was simply retained for putting in diacritical 
points.* 

The art of calligraphy was a by-product of the 
art of copying, which was carried to perfection. It 
produced artists like Ibn al-Bawwab, Ibn Muqlah, 
Yaqnt al-Musta‘simi and a host of others. There 
were learned divines, men of letters and artists 
among them, like Ibn Jawzi, Al-Jawhari, the author 
of the Arabic dictionary As-Sihah, the celebrated 
musician ‘Abd al-Mu’min IsfahanI, etc. On account 
of their beautiful penmanship their works were ap- 
preciated and sold at fancy prices. The well-known 
calligraphist Yaqnt al-Musta‘simi (d. 618 A.H.), 
who bore the title of “ Abu’d-Durar ” (father of 
pearls) on account of his beautiful writings, was a 

» Ibn Ehallikan, II. p. 228. * Ibid., p. 334. 


2 
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master-hand of great reputation. It is stated by Ibn 
Khallikan that his MSS. have spread throughout the 
whole Islamic world. He had a special attachment to 
Al-Jawhari’s dictionary of which he prepared several 
editions and sold them at 100 dinars (£50) each.’ 
Al-JuwainI, known as “ the pride of copyists ” 
( Fakhru'l-Kuttab). (d. 586 A.H.), was a famous calli- 
graphist of Baghdad. His MSS. fetched handsome 
prices. According to Ibn ^allikan, he was an un- 
equalled master of his time in Egypt.* 

The writings of some of the calligraphists were 
so much appreciated and admired that, in spite of 
inaccuracies, their MSS. were greatly valued ; of such 
was Ibn al-Qassar of Baghdad (d. 576 A.H.).® 

The charges for copying depended on a beauti- 
ful hand and its accuracy and varied according to 
the quality of work, As-Sairafi charging one dirhem 
(6d.) per folio (2 pages).* The Nestorian physician 
BuWitishu* received one thousand dinars (£500) for 
200 folios (400 pages). When Al-Farra called the 
copyists for dictating his Kitabu’l-Ma'am, they 
demanded one dirhem for 5 folios, but when he in- 
sisted on a lower rate, consented to write 10 pages 
for one dirhem.* This goes to prove that in the 3rd 
century one dirhem for 5 pages was taken to be ex- 
cessive at Baghdad. Sometimes accurate and finely 


‘ Ibn KhalltbSn. II, p. 207. 
* Ibid., p. 344. 

' Ibn EMlikdn, II, p. 228 


» Ibid., I, p. 144. 

* Yaqnt, Irshad, HI. p. 84. 
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written MSS. were sold at high prices. The MSS. 
of Ibn l^urzad of Egypt, and a copy of the Diwan 
of the Arabic poet Jarir, written by him, fetched 
10 dinars^ (£5). The writings of Amir al-Musabbihl 
(d, 395 A.H.), being much appreciated, were remune- 
rated at one pound for 50 folios.* 

Stationery 

Although stationery is also included in waraqat, 
we possess no information regarding it in the Arabic 
historical works. Of course we can gather certain 
details about the art of paper-making, but here we 
are not concerned with that. Paper was sold, as in 
our times, at the booksellers’ shops. According to 
As-Sam‘ani® a stationer was called kaghadt, and still 
the same term is used for a stationer in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. We have no information about the 
different prices charged for different kinds of paper 
at that time. But it can easily be understood that, 
on account of the flourishing condition of the paper 
industry and the large consumption of paper, numer- 
ous shops for paper-selling must have been estab- 
lished, especially when we know that paper was 
manufactured in Islamic countries and paper-mills 
were erected in almost all the chief towns of the 
Muslim Empire. The art of manufacturing paper 
from rags was invented during the ‘Abbasid period.* 

» Ibn KhfMikan, II. p. 351. • Ibid., I. p. 516. 

* AnsSibn fol. 472. * Fihrist, p. 32. 
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Some scholars think the word kaghid to be of 
Chinese origin, and it was Chinese prisoners of war, 
brought to Samarqand after the battle of Atlakh, 
near Talas, who first introduced, in 134 A.H. (751 
A.D.), the industry of pa per- making from linen, flax 
or hemp or rags after the method of the Chinese.^ 

At the end of the 3rd century, the only paper- 
mill was established in Transoxiana,^ and afterwards 
there flourished paper-mills at Damascus,® at Tripoli 
(Syria) and in Palestine.* Notwithstanding this, 
Samarqand was the only centre of paper-manuiac- 
ture from which people used to send for paper for 
their libraries. The well-known prose-writer and 
epistolographer Al-KhwarizmI jestingly excuses a 
friend for not writing on the ground that he lives a 
long distance from Samarqand and so finds paper 
too dear.® This shows how dear paper was at places 
far from the centre where paper was manufactured. 
Ibn an-Nadim has given the names of different 
kinds of paper then in vogue.® 

Bookbinding 

It will not be out of place here to speak briefly 
of the art of bookbinding. How refined was 
the taste of Muslims in regard to this art, can be 

' Encyclopxdia of Islam II, p. 626. * Istailiru p. 288. 

* Maqdist, p. 180. 

* Ng^ir KhusTaw.Safar^Namah. p. 11, (Bombay cd.) 

* Al-Khwgrizml. RasaiU p. 25. • ’Arib, As-^ilah, p. 90, (Leiden.) 
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imagined from the precious leather-bound books 
referred to in Arabic chronicles.^ Ibn an-Nadim 
tells us that originally the bindings were very crude. 
Books were bound in leather, dressed in lime, which, 
by reason of the defective process, remained much 
too stiff and hard. At a later date, in Kufa, a more 
effective way of dressing leather was invented. 
This was done by means of dates, with the result 
that the leather became softer and limper. Later, 
on, the art was much developed and much progress 
was made in ornamentation and illumination of 
leather-bound books. A European scholar, Sarre, 
has furnished a monograph on Islamic bookbinding 
which contains 36 coloured illustrations of Arabic 
and Persian bindings. These pictures look like the 
real thing and, taking them to be real, one touches 
them with his fingers. All the illustrations have 
been taken from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. 


Art of Painting in gold and Illustrating 

Along with the arts of calligraphy and book- 
binding, the art of painting in books also came into 
vogue. Gilding with gold and silver and binding of 
artistic designs was carried to perfection by the 
Muslim artists. There were some scholars who 
were expert in this art, like Abu ‘Ubaidah, known 


' Fihrist, p. 14. 
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as TarsCni (d. 730 A.H.)» who, according to SuyQti, 
was an expert bookbinder and painter in gold.^ As- 
Sam'anl saw a MS. of the Qur’an written by Abu 
Usima, the ruler of the Syrian fortress Shaizar (5th 
century), in letters of gold on the Syrian mica, the 
like of which, he says, no human eye has ever seen.* 
Ibn an-Nadim has given the names of some persons 
who were expert in gilding MSS. of the Qur’an.® 

As the portrayal of living beings was held to be 
forbidden in Islam, at first the labours of the Muslim 
artists were solely confined to painting flowery 
designs and lifeless things, but in course of time 
living beings were also painted. YaqOt makes 
mention of a MS. of Barami’s Sutvaru'l-aqalim con- 
taining pictures, which he presented to Az-^hir, 
the son of Salahu’d-Din and ruler of Hamah.* Even 
at the present day, we find hundreds of illustrated 
MSS. in the libraries of Europe and the Near East.® 

Book-trade 

Owing to the love of the Muslims for reading 
books, and their increasing popularity, the book- 
trade received a great impetus. Book-shops were 
established in every Muslim land. The manufacture 
of paper was a chief factor in the development of 

^ Bughya, p. 51. *Ansdb, fol. 346 and Yaqilt, II, p. 190. 

• Fihrist, p. 14. • Yaqut, Irsf^Sd. 

‘ For an account of such illustrated books see the Discourses of the 
Arabian Academy, Damascus, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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the book-trade. In the 3rd century A.H., there 
were 300 book-shops at Baghdad.^ MaqrizI writes 
of a book-market in his own time.* Al-Khatib of 
Baghdad, in the middle of the 4th century, refers to 
the book-market of Baghdad which was in a flourish- 
ing condition, all the shops being full of books.® 
These were in small shops in close proximity to 
each other and generally in the vicinity of a mosque. 
Books exposed for sale on trestles had a label cn the 
back to facilitate the search for them. 

Books were sold either privately or by auction. 
The auctioneer was called Munadi (crier).* Most 
of the booksellers were men of learning and scholars 
like Abu I;Iatim Sahl b. Muhammad As-SijistanI, the 
lexicographer, Yaqnt (d. 620 A.H.) the geographer 
and others. The booksellers had their agents called 
dallal-u’l-kutub^ who used to supply them with books; 
as, for instance, the poet al-Haziri (d. 586 A.H. ), who 
owing to his profession was named Dallal-ul-Kutub.® 
Another dallal or agent was Al-Wajih b. Surah (d. 
607) in Egypt, who sat at the door of his house with 
books, and learned scholars used to come to him on 
Monday and Tuesday to purchase books from him.* 
In this connection, it may be interesting to note 
that a blind scholar Zainu’d-Dxn al-‘Amidi of the 

^ Ya*qubh op. c!t. Von Kremcr. 

» fJ.R A.S. (1912), p. 71. 

* Ibn Khallxkdn. I, p. 63. 

’ Ibid,, p. 63. 


• Maqrizu HI, p. 165. 

• Bughya, p. 97. 

• Ibid,, p. 203. 
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8th century, was a book-dealer and knew the price 
of each book in his house. Whenever he bought 
any book, he made a coil of a paper, made figures 
according to the Abjad method, pasted it inside the 
book and putting a scrap of paper on it, he embossed 
it, so that the letters could be easily felt by hand. 
When he wanted to ascertain the price, he used to 
lay his hand on the embossed letters.^ 

Although, owing to the extensive use of paper 
and a flourishing book-trade, the prices of books 
had comparatively gone down, yet these do not 
appear to have been very cheap. In the 5th century 
a copy of Ibn Duraid’s Jamhara was sold at 60 
dinars* (£30 or Rs. 425). The voluminous chronicles 
of At-Tabarl were bought for one hundred dinars* 
(£50 or Rs. 700). The Omayyad poet Jarir’s dl wan 
was purchased for 10 dinars* (£5 or Rs. 75). 
Kitabu'l-Ain of Khalil b. Ahmad, which a book- 
seller brought from KhurSsln to the market of 
Basra, was sold at 50 dinars® (£25 or Rs. 350). An 
Arabic translation of the commentary of Acroasis 
of Alexander Aphrodosias was bought for 100 
dinars* (£50 or Rs. 700). But, as the number of 
books and the scribes went on increasing, the price 
of books fell gradually. Syed Amir ‘Ali,* Miss Olga 

^ Safad!, Naktu*l Himyan, pp. 207-208. * Ibn Khallikan. 1, p. 337. 

* Maqrizh 1. p. 408. * Ibn Khallikan. II, p, 351. 

* Fihrist, p. 42. * TahaqutuUA^i>ba^ I, pp. 69-70* 

^ History of the Saracens, p. 460, new ed. 
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Pinto, ^ an Italian lady orientalist, and Dr. F. 
Krenkow, the learned Arabist, have deduced from 
Yaqut’s statements regarding the Ad-Damirlyah 
Library of Marv, whence he used to borrow books, 
that the average price of a book in the ‘Abbasid 
period was one dinar. “ My residence,” says Yaqut, 
“ was never without 200 books, among them were 
books worth 200 dinars lent to me without any 
deposit.” * 

From this it is clear that YaqOt used to retain 
books, many of them worth 200 dinars, not that the 
average price per book was one dinar. 

Sometimes, precious books were sold at low 
price, owing to the pecuniary circumstances of the 
seller. It is said of Avicenna that he had read 
Aristotle’s work on metaphysics forty times and 
had learnt it by heart, and yet he was unable to 
comprehend it thoroughly. One evening he went 
to the booksellers’ market, when a book-agent was 
putting a book up to auction. He requested Avicenna 
to buy it but he refused, thinking it a worthless 
book. ‘ It is dirt cheap,’ insisted the auctioneer, 
‘ and going to be sold at 3 dirhems (Re. 1-2-0) only, 
its owner being in urgent need of money.’ At last 
the book was purchased and the buyer, to his 
utmost joy, found it to be the commentary of Al- 

* Islamic Libraries, translated by F. Krenkow, Islamic Culture, Vol. 3. 
No. 2, p. 215. 

* Mu'jamu'l-Bulddn, IV, pp. 509-510. 


3 
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FSrabi on the metaphysics of Aristotle, which solved 
his difficulties. For possessing such a useful book, 
he gave alms to the poor in gratitude to God.^ 

Bookselling being a profitable business and 
books being sold at high prices, clever booksellers 
would demand a high price for the works of a well- 
known author, sometimes even charging an exorbi- 
tant price for an ordinary book by selling it under 
the name of some renowned author. Thus a book- 
seller once compiled a book of songs in the name of 
the celebrated musician Ishaq al-Mawsill, and sold 
it for a considerable sum.* Such tricks were often 
played in the book-markets. Counterfeit coins and 
forged documents were brought for sale in the 
market. Such frauds were not only common with 
the book-dealers ; the customers also were not back- 
ward in such tricks. It is related of a grammarian 
‘Abdullah b. Ahmad al-Khashshab, that, when 
selecting books from a lot on sale, he was accustomed 
to take advantage of the bookseller’s inattention to 
tear the book, and then, alleging it to be incomplete, 
to purchase the incomplete portions at a nominal 
price.* The booksellers of Baghdad Ibnu’l-KhazzSr. 
Abu Bakr al-Qantarl and Abu Husain al-KhurSsanI 
relate of As-Sairafi, the Judge at Baghdad, that, on 
account of his poverty, whenever he wanted to sell 
any book, he used to get it copied by his pupils and 
wrote at the end of each MS. that he has collated 

^ Tabaqdt~u%Atibba, II, pp. 3-4. • Fihrist, p. 141. • Bughyah, p. 278. 
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it with the text and made corrections therein, his 
object being to draw more money for a correct text.^ 

Book-shops as Literary Clubs 

On account of the special importance attached 
to the booksellers’ shops during that literary age, 
bookstalls were generally used as literary clubs, 
where scholars and savants used to assemble, and 
lively discussions were held on literary topics. The 
booksellers were not mere ordinary publishers, but 
men of talents and ability and most of them were 
famous authors. Book-shops were so much held in 
esteem that Al-Muhallibi, the Wazir advised his 
son not to sit in any bazar except a book-market.® 
MaqrIzI has given verses of some poet who has 
expressed the same idea.® 

The book-shops had become a rendezvous and 
place of recreation for the scholars. Yaqat informs 
us about the shop of a certain bookseller, Sa‘d, a 
litterateur, poet and prose-writer.* It was the resort 
of scholars and men of letters. Yaqat has also told 
us of a blind grammarian Abu’l-Ghanaim Habashi b. 
Muhammad (d. 568 A.H.), who, in spite of his blind- 
ness, constantly used to go at night into the book- 
market of Baghdad and continued to do so for 
twenty years.® In the seventh century, a scholar Ibn 

‘ Yaqtic, Irshfld, II. p. 190. * Al-Faihri, p. 3. (Cairo ed.) 

• Maqrizi, III, pp. 125-126. * Yaqtit, II. p. 23. 

‘ Yaqm, III, p. 3 ; Safadi. Nukt, p. 134. 
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al-Qon’e was accustomed to sit in the book- market 
of Damascus.^ Ibn Jawzi (d. 597 A.H.), writing about 
the book-market of Baghdad, remarks that it is a re- 
sort of savants, scholars and poets.* Writing about 
the book-market of Old Cairo, the vestiges of which 
were seen till 780 A.H. in his own time, and which 
was afterwards transferred to Cairo, MaqrizI says 
that it was a centre where learned men used to 
meet® 

To judge of the cultivation and development of 
the art of waraqat, one has only to imagine those 
public, private and royal libraries and the immense 
number of books scattered in mosques, madrasahs, 
khanqahs, serais, hospitals and royal palaces, through- 
out the length and breadth of the Islamic Empire. 
I think no people have ever written, copied and 
collected so many books as the Muslims did during 
their halcyon days. Alas, that precious treasure of 
Arabic learning has largely disappeared. It was 
partly destroyed in the devastating invasion of the 
Tartars. Some of it was sunk by them in the waters, 
of the Tigris ; some was committed to the flames 
the brutal ignorance of the Crusaders, and some was 
destroyed or lost in the internecine wars of the 
Muslim princes. Notwithstanding this, splendid 
proofs of the literary labours of the sons of Islam 
are to be found in the libraries of the East and the 
West 

^ Bughyah, p. 97. * ManSqib Ba^ddd, p. 26. ’ Maqrtzi, III, p. 125. 
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SA'DI’S VISIT TO SOMNATH » 

In the long array of the Persian poets and men 
of letters Shai^ Sa'di of Shiraz is too well known 
to need any introduction in the East and the West. 
His reputation as a poet and a writer on ethics has 
spread far and wide. His works, especially the 
Gulistan and the Bustan, have immortalised him 
as a master-mind for all ages, and are read with 
great interest, in the countries of the East and the 
West alike, through translation into different langu- 
ages of the world. 

That Sa'di was a great traveller and an ardent 
adventurer is borne out by his own allusions scat- 
tered here and there in his above-named works. 
His extensive travels and dauntless wanderings 
through various countries of the world are sufficient 
to earn for him the title of a globe-trotter of his age. 
Among the host of Eastern travellers of the Middle 
Ages, Sa'di stands foremost and can be compared 
with famous travellers like Mas'ndl, Ibn ^awqal and 
Ibn Battuta, who have left accounts of their travels, 

* Paper read at the Arabic-Persian Section of the Seventh Session 
of the Indian Oriental Conference, held at Baroda, on the 27th and 29th 
December, 1933. 
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while Sa‘dl has left nothing of the sort ; otherwise he 
would have given us a good deal of information about 
the countries he visited during his peregrinations 

In the course of his travels Sa‘di visited Khurasan. 
Tartary, Balkh. Kashghar, Ghazna. the Punjab, Som- 
nath, Gujarat, Yemen, the Hijaz and other parts of 
Arabia, Abyssinia, Palestine, Syria, especially Damas- 
cus and Baalbek, North Africa and Asia Minor, to 
which occasional references are made by him in his 
works. 

According to Hamdullah Mustawfl ^ (who wrote 
only 40 years later), Sa'di died in Shiraz, his native 
place, at the age of 110 years in 690-91 A.H. (1291 
A.D.). Dr. Ethe * divides his life into three periods : 

(1) The period of his studies which lasted till 
1226 A.D. and was spent chiefly at Baghdad. 

(2) The period of his travels. 

(3) The period of his retirement and composing 
works. 

In the second period of his life Sa'di went on 
his extensive travels from the year 1226 A.D., in 
which the disturbed condition of Ears led him to 
quit ^iraz. He himself alludes to his departure 
from Shiraz in the following poem in the preface to 
his Gulistan* : 

“ O knowest thou why, an outcast and exile, 

^ Tdrikh-i-Guzidah. ed. Browne. 

* Encyclopaedia Bntannica, Vol. 21, p. 143. 

* 1 have utilised the English version as quoted by Browne, Vol. II, 
p. 528. 
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In lands of the stranger a refuge I sought ? 

Disarranged was the world like the hairs of a 

negro 

When I fled from the Turks and the terror 

they brought. 

Though outwardly human, no wolf could 

surpass them. 

In bloodthirsty rage or in sharpness of claw ; 

Though within was a man with the mien of an 

angel, 

Without was a host of the lions of war. 

At peace was the land when again I beheld it 

E’en lions and leopards were wild but in name. 

Like that was my country what time I forsook it 

Fulfilled with confusion and terror and shame. 

Like this in the time of Bu Bakr the Atabek 

I found it when back from my exile I came.” 

It must have been during these years of his 
travels from 1226 to 1256 that Sa‘dl visited India. 
The precise date of his arrival in India cannot be 
accurately fixed, as there are no data to prove the 
exact time of his wanderings. Dr. Ethe has pointed 
out that in 1234 or 1235 Sa‘di proceeded via Balkh. 
Ghazna, and the Punjab to Gujarat, on the western 
coast of which he visited the shrine of Siwa in 
Pattan Somnath. Presumably the route by which 
Sa'di came to Somnath was via Balkh. Ghazna. and 
the Punjab to Sind by land, and from Sind by sea to 
SomnSth which was the port of call at that time. 
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The remarkable adventure with which Sa'di met 
at Somnath is narrated by himself in a pretty long 
story in his Bustan which was composed in 655 A.H. 
The narration related in verse is given in the 8th 
chapter of his book, an English rendering of which 
is proposed to be given here below : ^ 

“I saw an idol of ivory at Somnath, jewelled 
like the idol Manat in pre-Islamic days. So beauti- 
fully had the sculptor chiselled it that a more 
beautiful work could not possibly have been prepared. 
People flocked thither in great numbers to see the 
face of that lifeless idol. The Kings of China and 
Chigil sought fidelity, like Sa'di, from that stony- 
hearted image. From every spot orators came pray- 
ing and imploring before that tongueless idol. I 
failed to fathom myself the mystery why a living 
being should pay his adoration to a lifeless statue. 
I timidly told the Brahman, with whom I had an 
acquaintance and who was a nice fellow, a room- 
mate and a friend of mine, that the proceedings of 
that place had left me in wonder why people were 
so enamoured of this powerless idol. ' Surely they 
have fallen into the abyss of ignorance and super- 
stition. The idol is unable to lift its hand and foot, 
and if thrown away it cannot get up by itself. Don’t 
you see that its eyes are made of amber, and to seek 
fidelity from such a covetous-eyed miser would be a 
vain attempt.’ On hearing this my friend (the 

^ For original text see Grafs edition of BUstan, p. 388. 
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Brahman) turned into a foe and in a furious rage 
caught hold of me. He created a commotion and 
called the Mughs (fire-worshippers) and the elders 
of the temple. Seeing no sign of safety in that 
assembly, I made amends and began loudly to praise 
the Brahman. I flattered him : ‘ O thou learned in 
the commentary of Avesta and Zend, to me also this 
idol is very fascinating as it has a beautiful and 
bewitching face ; but I am quite ignorant of its 
esoteric significance. As I desire conviction and, 
being a stranger, cannot distinguish good from bad, 
I request you to let me know what hidden truth 
there lies in this idol, after knowing which i shall 
be the first man among its devotees.” 

“The Brahman’s face beamed with joy. He 
liked my question and told me : ‘ O excellent speaker, 
your question is just and your intention the best, 
for one who seeks a guide is sure to reach his 
destination. There is no idol except this one which 
raises its hands towards God the Lord of the 
Universe, and if you like to see it you may stay here 
tonight and the secret will reveal itself to you 
tomorrow.’ At the old man’s behest I stayed over 
there for the whole night, like Bezhan imprisoned 
in the well of suffering. The night was long as a 
Judgment Day, and the Magians were praying around 
me without ablution. The priests touched no water 
and their armpits stank like corpses in the sun. The 
whole night I passed in painful torment with one 
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hand on the breast and the other lifted up in prayer. 
Suddenly the drummer beat his drum, the cock crew 
and gave warning of the Brahman’s death. 

“At dawn the foolish Magians with their un- 
washed faces thronged the convent emerging from 
every house and desert while no man or woman 
remained at home. The temple was so much over- 
crowded that no room was left for a needle. I was 
sitting, sad and gloomy, in a rage, with sleepless eyes, 
when I saw that the idol raised its arms, upon which 
there arose a clamour like the roaring of the ocean. 
When people departed from the temple the Brahman 
stared at me with a smile, signifying that my diffi- 
culty was solved. ‘ The truth,’ he said, ‘ has come 
out and falsehood vanished.’ Seeing that false 
delusion was firmly implanted in him I began to 
shed crocodile tears just to pretend that I repented 
for what I had said. The inmates of the temple 
gathered round me like servants and lifted me up by 
the hand with great veneration. Uttering excuses 
I approached the ivory statue, which was placed 
upon a throne of ebony plated with gold, and gave a 
kiss to its hand. May the curse fall upon the idol 
and all the idolators ! I pretended to be an infidel, 
for a few days became a Brahman initiated into the 
discourse of Zend. I was much delighted to obtain 
intimacy in the temple. One night when the temple 
was empty I closed fast the doors of the temple and 
began to stroll left and right like a scorpion. While 
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1 was observing above and beneath the dais I be- 
held a curtain of gold embroidery behind which sat 
the fire-worshipping Archbishop with a silken cord 
in his hand. The situation was at once revealed to 
me, and I was enlightened as to the pulling of the 
cord and raising the arms of the idol. The Brahman 
on my approach felt ashamed and fled. I followed 
him and flung him headlong into a well. If he were 
alive, I thought, he would surely spare no pains to 
slay me. So I dropped heavy stones upon the devil, 
killed him on the spot and thinking, ‘ Dead men tell 
no tales,’ I hurried away from that spot and took 
my flight. Then I went to Hindustan, and by way 
of Yemen to Hijaz. Since the bitter experience of 
that unsavoury incident, my mouth was sweetened 
only today.” 

The credibility of this story has been called in 
question by oriental scholars like Sbamsu’l-’Ulama 
Mawlana Hall and Shibli in their biography of the 
poet,^ and also by Kramers in his notice of the poet 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam* in which he remarks 
that the story has many intrinsic improbabilities. 
Mr. Henry Cousin has gone so far as to give this 
story the appellation of “ a fairy-tale.” ® On the 
other hand, scholars like Ethe and Browne, while 
referring to this story, do not express the slightest 

' HayaUi‘Sa*d\ (Urdu), pp. 34-37, (2nd ed., Agra) ; Shi'ru'WAjam. 
Vol. II, pp. 41-42. 

• Vol. II, p. 37. 

* Archseological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, p. 21. 
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doubt as to its probability. The story has been 
noted down long ago by an orientalist as a historical 
piece of information. So Lieut. Kittoe has given a 
summarised translation of the story in the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society.^ 

Before I proceed to deal with the merits of this 
story, I am constrained to remark that nowhere does 
Sa'di’s own version support the truth of the assertion 
of Dr. Ethe * and Mr. Ross * as to Sa'di’s breaking 
the idol into pieces. As far as I am aware there is 
only one source which makes mention of the break- 
ing of the idol, and that is JamI, who says : " Sa'di 
broke the big idol of the Hindus in the temple of 
Somnath.” * 

Now, as doubted by the oriental scholars, the 
question is how an access was possible for an 
unknown stranger, as Sa'di was, into a Hindu sanc- 
tuary ; and also how it was possible for him to stay 
in it when a large number of devotees and attendants 
poured in for daily worship. Moreover, what was 
the object of the priest in sitting behind the curtain 
at such a late hour when none was present there 
except Sa'di ? These are questions which have been 
advanced by both the scholars H3ll and ^ibll ; but 
it is singular to notice that, although both of them 


‘ Vol. VII. p. 865 (1838). 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 21. 

* English translation of Gulistdn^ p. 12, (Eastwick). 
^ Naf^atu'UUns^ pp. 541>542, (Nawalkishore ed.). 
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are apparently prone to dispose of the contents of 
the story as improbahle, they do not seem prepared 
wholly to disbelieve the truth of the incident. The 
learned author of ShiWu'l- Aiam after making a few 
remarks, goes on to say : 

“ Sa‘di was after all a foreigner and a new- 
comer and could not have observed anything in 
its true perspective, as is usually the case with 
European tourists, who, after their short stay in 
India, write down superficially in their travels 
and Indians on their perusal are at a loss to 
understand of what country’s romance they are 
reading.” ^ 

The learned Mawlana Hali also has, with much 
zeal, endeavoured to explain away the dubious 
nature of this story in true oriental fashion. “ It is 
better,” he says, “ to blame Sa’di’s inability to give 
a fuller and vivid description of his adventures than 
to impeach the truth of his narrative.” In fact the 
story in verse has not been fully expounded by Sa’di 
because strict adherence to metre and rhyme often 
renders it difficult, and sometimes the poet is 
spontaneously driven to some other end than what 
he has in view. Those who are well acquainted 
with Persian literature will testify with me how 
difficult or rather impossible it is in poetry to give 
the exact details of an event while indulging in 
rhetorical figures of speech and at the same time 

' Skx^ru'l-Aiam, Vol. II, pp. 41-42. 
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observing the epigrammatic rules of prosody. How- 
ever, this explanation seems plausible, when we see 
that here Sa’di’s object is not to give sober history 
but simply to narrate in a poetic manner one of the 
memorable incidents of his life. 

Another difficulty which confronts us in this 
connection is Sa’di’s use of religious terms. This 
forms the subject of criticism by Mawlana Shibll. 
Adhar. Mugh, Gabr, Zend, A vesta, Pazend, Matran, 
Kishl^, are in fact terms to be ascribed more to the 
Magians or Zoroastrians than to the Brahmans or 
Hindus. This has led a Parsi writer, Mr. R. P. 
Karkaria, to think that “ Sa’di never saw the temple 
or the idol, for most strangely he calls it a temple of 
Guebres or Parsis, who, as is well known, have no 
image whatever in their place of worship.” ^ But a 
moment’s consideration will bring home the convic- 
tion that, being a foreigner and unfamiliar with the 
religious terms of the Hindus, Sa’di, who during his 
brief sojourn at Somnath could only remember the 
word “ Brahman,” while writing his BUstan after a 
lapse of time, is little expected to remember the 
appropriate terms for the names he has given as 
equivalent to those of the Hindu terms. Let us 
also assume that in spite of his knowledge of the 
said terms he could not have used them with reason 
so as to enable his readers to understand him fully 
and at the same time adhere to rules of poetry. 

> J.R.AS., Vol. XIX. p. ISO. (1895). 
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It is interesting to note that Prof. Browne, while 
believing in the genuineness of the story, expresses 
his astonishment at the ignorance of a man of Sa'di’s 
light and learning, of the observances of other 
religions. He remarks : 

“ It is astonishing how little even well edu- 
cated Muslims know about other religions. Sa'di, 
for all his wide reading and extensive travels, 
cannot tell a story about a Hindu idol-temple 
without mixing up with it references as to 
Zoroastrian and even Christian observances.”* 
The above remark of Prof. Browne holds good 
more in case of most of the European Orientalists 
than of the Muslim writers; but here we are not 
concerned with it in the least. 

Recently, a European scholar, Mr. Reuben Levy, 
Reader in Persian in the University of Cambridge, 
while writing about Sa'di’s adventure at Somnath, 
after speculating on the apocryphal character of the 
story, is prompted to believe at least in Sa'di’s visit 
to India. He writes ; 

“Absurd errors, such as confusion of Brahmans 
with fire-worshippers, are not lacking in the 
story, and it is possible that Sa'di sees himself in 
the r6le of hero in some story which he has 
heard ; or it may be merely that he has embroi- 
dered some incident which actually occurred. 
There is no reason to deny, as some have done, 

^ Literary History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 529. 
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that he went to India, where he seems to have 
visited both the Punjab and the Gujarat.” ^ 
However, looking to the above circumstances, I 
believe this story will not seem incredible on account 
of its “ intrinsic improbabilities.” 

Mawlana Shibll’s remark regarding the impurity 
of ivory among Hindus, and therefore the impossi- 
bility of an idol being made of ivory, is not well- 
founded. Although the Jainas, as I have been given 
to understand, mostly refrain from using ivory on 
account of its being the tooth of an animal, yet it is 
generally used by Hindus for their ornaments. My 
learned friend Mawlana Abu ^far Nadwl has 
informed me that there is an idol made of ivory in 
one of the temples of Benares. An argument can 
also be advanced that Sa'di's mind simply took in 
the white colour of the idol and he mistook it for 
ivory. 

Here it must be made clear that the name 
SomnSth has been mostly responsible for disbelief in 
Sa'di’s account, as it is a well-known fact that 
Sul^n Mahmnd of Ghazni had devastated this 
temple 200 years before Sa'di’s visit to Somnath, 
and that there was no such idol as described by Sa'di 
in the said temple. The idol, or image, or but, 
whatever it may have been called by the historians, 
was undoubtedly the lingam of MahsdevS or the 
phallic representation of the god Siw3, which was a 

/ Stories from Sa*di*s Bustdn and GuHstdn^ Introduction, XIV. 
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columnar emblem as stated by a contemporaneous 
writer, the learned Al-Blrnnl ; * and even after the 
fall of Somnath (or “ lord of the moon ”) the temple 
was soon reconstructed and must have remained 
intact in Sa'di's time, till it underwent a second 
visitation at the hands of ‘Alau’d-din’s forces in 1300 
A.D., nine years after Sa'di’s death. But here the 
name Somnath, as used by Sa'di, does not apply to 
the temple but to the city itself which to this day is 
called SomnSth Pattan. Marco Polo, writing as early 
as Sa'di, describes Semnat or Somnat ... as " a king- 
dom in the West, the inhabitants of which are cruel 
idolaters.”* AmIn-i-R3zi, the author of a geographi- 
cal work in Persian, writes about Somnath as being 
a city situated on the coast of the Arabian Sea and a 
place of many golden idols.* Thus it is quite obvious 
that in Sa'di’s story Somnath means the town of 
Prabhas Pattan, which is at present one of the 
Mahals of the Junagadh State. 

As to the site of the original temple, referred to 
by Sa'di, no identification is possible after a lapse of 
seven centuries, in course of which many changes may 
have taken place. However, according to the local 
tradition, the site of the temple is shown at Pattan in 
the north-east of the city outside the gate (Chhoti 
Darwaza) beyond some quarries in the vicinity of the 


» India, Vol. II. p. 103. 

• Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 389. (Yule’s ed.) 

• Haft Iqtim, p. 90 (Asiatic Society ed.) 
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Khanqah of Sayyid ‘Abdi ShSh Machhu Mi§n. 
(Ranchhodji’s Tanbh-i-Sorath edited by Burgess, 
p. 74). The precincts of the Old Surya Narayan 
temple, as it now stands, suggest the possibility of its 
being one which Sa'di might have entered. There is 
a cellular cave beneath it and in the close vicinity 
there is also a well, which may have been the one in 
which the priest was killed. This is all a matter of 
conjecture and presumption. 

How long Sa'di might have sojourned at Somnath 
Pattan it is difficult to tell, but the clue furnished 
in the story leads us to presume that he must have 
stayed there for about a month or so in order to 
be trusted by the priests and to complete his 
adventure. 

After this unhappy incident Sa'di, as he tells us, 
left Somnath for Hindustan and from there he went 
via Yemen to Hijaz. This has led some scholars, 
like Ethe, f^ali and Shibli, to think that ^ Sa'di went 
to Delhi. Ethe and Eastwick have gone even so 
far as to assert that he made a prolonged stay 
there and that he acquired knowledge of Hindustani, 
which afterwards he turned into account in several 
of his poems. It was asserted long ago by a French 
Orientalist, Garcin de Tassy,^ that the celebrated 
author of Gulistan has written Rekhta verses. This 
view is erroneous, and has already been refuted by 

^ Preface to Gulistdn, p. xi (Tnibners ed.) 

* Journal Asiatiqtie, IV, Series. Vol. 1, p. 1 and Vol. II, p. 361 
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Dr. Sprenger.^ 

As stated by Ethe and Shibll, Sa'di’s visit to 
(Hindustan) Delhi and his prolonged stay there is 
not supported by any evidence. This is probably 
suggested by the name “ Hindustan.” But it must 
not be forgotten that according to Arab Geogra- 
phers, India was divided into two parts : Sind and 
Hind. Excepting the country of Sind, the whole of 
India was termed Hind or Hindustan. The second 
plea put forth by his biographers in support of this 
contention is Sa'di’s presence at the Serai Aghlamish, 
as mentioned in one of the stories of Gulistan,^ which 
Mawlana H5li supposes to be the corruption of 
Altumish, the Pathan king of Delhi.® But this is not 
right, as Aghlamish has been authentically proved by 
my learned friend Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwl,® on the 
authority of Ibnu’l-Athxr to be that slave of the 
ruler of A^arbaijan who became a ruler of Raiy 
and Ispahan in 612 A.H. 

Therefore it would be right to assume that Sa'di 
went from Somnath by sea to Cambay (or Khambhhat) 

^ (/.A.5.B., Vol. XXI, p. 513 (1852): “The assertion rested on a 
passage in the Tadhkirah of QSyim, which was compiled in A.H. 1168 and 
is called Makhzan^UNukat, But Gurdezy, who wrote a Tadhkirah in 
1165, three years before QSyim, most emphatically contradicts this asser- 
tion which in those days seems to have been popular and points out 
the true author of the verses ascribed to Sa'di of ShirSz. After these two 
Tadhkirahs had been compiled, Mir Taqi and ghorish wrote short biogra* 
phies of Re^chta poets and both contradict the statement." 

• Eastwick's translation, p. 31. 

• HaydUi-Sa*(H, p. 29. 

• Ala'anf (Azamgarh), Vol. XXXI. No. 2, pp. 127-129. 
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which was at that time a big port of landing for the 
foreign travellers coming to India by sea, and, after 
touring in some parts of GujarSt, sailed from the 
same port via Yemen to ^ijaz. 

A tradition is current among the people of 
Gujarat about Sa'di’s visit in that country which, 
though legendary, may be interesting to quote here. 
While touring in Gujarat, he came across a gentle- 
man who had heard of Sa'di’s reputation and, taking 
him to be a Persian, addressed him in the Persian 
tongue : 

" Where are you coming from ? ” he enquired. 

" From the sacred land of Shiraz.” was the reply. 

'' Do you remember Sa'di’s poetry ? ” the gentle- 
man inquired. 

Whereupon Sa'di recited extempore the follow- 
ing couplet : 

.Ail y r y 

Jll aS" u-Jj* jli*- Jlj^l 

'' O Sa'di, thou art a jeweller and thy verses are 
jewels, 

Sell them so cheap that the people of Gujarat 
may buy them.” 

Here is a pun on the word khar-and which also 
means that they are donkeys. 
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A TRACT OF AVICENNA 
Translated by 'Umar Khavvam 

During my recent stay at Ahmadabad, I was able 
to lay my band on a MS. collection of Arabic 
-and Persian tracts in tbe library of tbe Dargab of 
Hr Muhammad ^ah,^ comprising ten treatises by 
different authors including a small Persian tract by 
‘Umar Khavvam. Happily we are in possession of 
one more literary relic of Khavvam — a translation in 
Persian of Avicenna’s Arabic Khutbah or Address, 
of which no mention has hitherto been made by any 
scholar writing about ‘Umar and his works ; nor 
does it find a place in the supplement to the recent 
erudite dissertation on Khavvam in Urdu.* 

The first treatise in this collection is of Avi- 
cenna, followed by the original text of his Arabic 
Khutbah and the Persian translation thereof by 

^ Fan., 14, No. 45. This library, attached to the shrine of the family 
Saint of the Sunni Bohr as of GujarSt, contains a fine collection of Arabic 
and Persian MSS. and printed books. 

* KhavvSm. by Sayyid Sulaimln Nadwi, Ma*Srif Press, A*zamgarh, 
1934. This work throws a flood of light on moot questions relating to the 
life and works of the savant. The learned author has appended, by way of 
supplement, a collection of Arabic and Persian treatises of *Umar repro- 
duced from a printed collection JamCu'UBadSy*% and other MSS. 
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Khavvgm which, compared with the original, does 
not seem to be a literal translation, but an explana- 
tory paraphrase. The Arabic text, being full of 
philosophical terms, and on account of the scientific 
treatment of its subject-matter, is quite incompre- 
hensible to the general reader, and ‘Umar .was the 
best qualified person to render it into Persian. 

In the prologue the translator gives in Arabic 
the reason for his rendering into Persian the 
Khutbah of the renowned philosopher of Islam. He 
says : 

“In the year 472 a party of my friends at 
Isfahan requested me to translate the Khutbah 
composed by A sh'Shai khu'r-Ra'is A hu *Ali b. 
Stria (may his secret be sanctified). I responded 
to their request and say that ...” 

Then follows the Persian translation, the original 
whereof we propose to reproduce in Appendix I. 
The original text of the Arabic Hiutbah is also given 
in Appendix II, for comparison. 

The Khutbah or sermon is a sort of Address or 
Invocation to God, dilating upon the arguments re- 
garding His existence, unity, grandeur, eternity and 
omnipotence. It is replete with philosophical specu- 
lations and metaphysical observations. Here is an- 
other specimen of ‘Umar’s Persian prose which bears 
a similarity in style and the peculiarity of its dic- 
tion to that of his already printed Persian treatises. 
That Khawam had profound reverence and deep 
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veneration for his predecessor Avicenna, is evident 
from his own writings where he mentions the latter 
as his teacher and master and although Avicenna 
had passed away (in 428 A.H.) long before Khawam 
was born, yet it can easily be concluded that the 
latter perused diligently his works and took him 
as a guide and preceptor in his philosophical pursuits. 
Therefore it was in the fitness of things that Khav- 
yam's friends approached him for translation of 
Avicenna’s sermon. 

As to Khayyam’s presence at Isfahan in the year 
472, it is a well-established fact that he was employ- 
ed, with other astronomers, in connection with the 
construction of the observatory founded at Isfah3n 
by Malik Shah the Seljaq ruler, the erection of the 
said observatory having been commenced in 467 and 
completed in 471 A.H., as we are told by the Arab 
historian.^ 

According to the latest researches the date of 
Khayyam’s birth has been placed in the year 440-41, 
and in the year 472 his age was 31-32, when he 
rendered the I^utbah. Therefore it does not seem 
impossible, nay improbable, that he obliged his 
friends by acceding to their wishes. 

As to the genuineness of the present MS. fortu- 
nately we are in a position to decide, as the MS. at 

1 cijjldii ^jCJ \ in JamVu'l^Baddy'iXCdiito cd.), p. 170 ; 

Brit. Mus. MS. 

• Ihn Athir, Vol. II. p. 34. 
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the end of the book jU- , states the transcription 

to have been completed at the end of the month of 
Rajab, 705 A.H. The gentleman in possession of 
this MS. gives his name as follows on the margin in 
red ink : 

(Si ^ i l5!|^ *^1 tii\ 

Although the name of the scribe or copyist docs not 
occur therein, yet in the circumstances there is 
no reason to doubt its authenticity. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIC TEXT 
OF IBN SINA 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, 

Holy is God, the Dominant Lord and Subduer, 
whom the eyes cannot perceive, nor the intellect con- 
ceive. He is not a (1) SUBSTANCE, susceptible of 
receiving contraries, nor an Accident, to be preced- 
ed by the existence of a SUBSTANCE. He cannot 
be defined by (2) QUALITY, to resemble anything ; 
nor by (3) QUANTITY, to be measured and divided. 
He is not to be qualified by a (4) RELATION, to 
conceal it in His all-comprehensive existence ; nor to 
(5) SPACE, to be encompassed and enclosed. He is 
not terminable by (6) TIME, so as to be carried from 
one period to another ; nor has He (7) POSITION, 
acquiring different figures by limits and extremities. 
Nor is He defined by (8) CONDITION (POSSES- 
SION or HABIT), brought to bear upon Him ; nor 
by (9)PASSION, so as to change His active existence 
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(in PASSIVITY). He is not to be attributed to 
(10) ACTION, except Creation (by Order ).^ He 
is beyond the location of TIME transcendentally. 
TIME — from the (creation) of the remotest spaces 
(i.e., highest heaven) down to the (creation) of the 
lowest elements (t.e., the earth)^ — owes its existence 
to Him, and by Motion becomes “ before ” or “after,” 
owing to which the existence of a body is constantly 
changing. The Duration (or Eternity) is the recep- 
tacle of the time of the body, and its creators (i.e., 
angels) are in relation to the variation of its periods. 
SPACE came into being after TIME, surrounded 
by the First Causes of Time (i.e., heaven) in limita- 
tion. He is One who is indivisible in number and 
limit. He is One who has no parallel nor contrary. 
He is One in Essence, Attributes, Word and Num- 
ber. He is the Subduer who makes Non-Existence 
to acquire Existence. The Dominant, neither by way 
of potentiality, nor by way of actuality or perfec- 
tion. The Powerful with infinite power in strength ; 
whereas Number and Time are imposed upon the sub- 
ject (to His power). His judgment has provided for 
every object the causes of its action His mercy has 
guided everything to attain its perfection. The Divine 


^ Nos. 1 to 10 arc the Ten Categories of Aristotle (vide al- 
IQiwSrizmrs MafStil^ul-*UlUm,pp, 86-88.) 

• According to Muslim thinkers Creation is of two kinds ; 

(i) Ihdd^ or creation by Order* just as God ordered to ' be * and 
it * became.* (it) Ihd5{b or Creation by Evolution, the first Cause having 
been created by God. — Tr. 
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Essence from whom every being receives its exis- 
tence, and all beings are arranged according to His 
predestined and defined arrangement. It is not in 
the nature of Plurality to exist jointly, nor it is in the 
power of a body to bring forth a creator from itself, 
for every creator (by Order) (i.e., angel) is a Neces- 
sary Existent through His Existence and His Exis- 
tence is possible in the limit of His own Self, from 
which the Spiritual Substances, non-spatial and non- 
periodical, are made manifest. These (Spiritual Sub- 
stances) were made free from Matter and devoid of 
energy and aptitude. God shone over them so that 
t:hey became illuminated, and He irradiated them so 
that they became resplendent. He then infused into 
their forms His own similitude and made them 
to display His actions. Thus each of them had, 
from the very beginning, the existence of an angel 
through whom He brought the heavens into being. 
Through their agency He created (by Order) divine 
bodies, comprising most of the luminous bodies, 
whose figures (constellations) are excellent in their 
motion which is circular, and their colours are most 
beautiful, that is bright and shining. Their constel- 
lations are the best because of having no contraries, 
as well as being immune from change and corruption. 
Above the heavens there are two spheres : One of 
the Equinox and the other of the Zodiac. If the 
heavens were without stars, there would not have 
been change of Time, efficacious for the growth of 
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animals and plants. Similarly had there been all stars 
without heaven, the lights would have vanished and 
with them the causes of existence and annihilation. 
Had not the (Zodiacal) Sphere been “ inclined ” 
towards the Sphere of Equinox, the seasons would 
have been equal and the state of surroundings and 
environments would have been monotonous. Thou 
Holy (God), the possessor of infinite power, whose 
bounty has left nothing out of it while granting 
existence! It is impossible that an infinite being 
can exist jointly, as it can only exist separately and 
not in company with others. So Thou didst create 
(by Order) the Primal Matter possessing infinite 
power in Passivity, inasmuch as Thou possessest 
power in Activity. Thou didst know that Genera- 
tion and Corruption are effected by means, which 
are contracting and expanding, susceptible of receiv- 
ing (impression) and controlling corruption. Hence 
Thou createdst Heat expanding in its essence. Cold 
contracting in its qualities. Moisture for producing 
and moulding of bodies. Dryness for preserving the 
bodies from being decomposed. From these (humours) 
Thou createdst the primal elements, and the hottest 
of them has stationed on the higher space (i.e., the 
heavens) which, were it Cold, would have been 
heated by the heavenly motion and no being had 
remained but perished, on account of the Heat 
spread over all the elements in potentiality and space. 
Thou createdst the higher (heavenly) elements (i.e., 
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Fire, Air, Water) naturally transparent, otherwise 
no luminous ray could have passed through them. 
Thou didst create the Earth dust-coloured, otherwise 
the light, which is the cause of the Instinctive Heat, 
active in creating physical forms, would not have 
paused over it (but would have passed through). So 
Thou createdst from the Earth, Minerals, Vegetables, 
and Animals of different kinds, which became gene- 
rator and corruptor, begetter and begotten. The 
principal object in this (process) was the creation 
of Man, from whose residues Thou createdst all 
beings, so that no being may be deprived of its ele- 
ments and one being may not be weakened by an- 
other negative (being). Thou didst create Man pos- 
sessing an intelligent Soul, which, if purified through 
knowledge and good deeds, becomes like the Sub- 
stances of the First Causes (i.e., angels). Whenever 
the temperament of Man is equable and without 
contraries, it becomes like the ‘Seven strong Heavens’; 
and whenever it is devoid of the receiving forms 
(t.e.. Matter) it resembles the First Causes 
angels). Thou Sustainer and Lord of our lords ! We 
desire Thee, pray and fast for Thee. Thou art the 
First Origin. From Thee we ask for succour and 
warning to guarding us against our negligence, and 
guide us in our doubts, as Thou art the perfecter 
and originator of these (doubts). Praise be to 
God who alone is deserving of it ! And His bless- 
ings be upon His messenger Muhammad, best of all 
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His creatures, and on all his companions. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF KHAYYAM’S 
PERSIAN RENDERING 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

In the year 472 A.H. a party of my friends 
at Isfahan requested me to translate the Khutbah 
composed by Ash-Shaikhhu’r-Ra’is Abu ‘All b. Sina, 
(may his secret be sanctified). I responded to their 
request and 1 say : 

Thou Holy, the Subduer and the Dominant 
Lord, from whom all things emanate, and to whom 
they return and terminate. He is not (1) Substance, 
changeable by admitting of a Contrary.^ [It must be 
known that every Substance, like angels and heaven- 
ly bodies, does not admit of a Contrary, unlike 
the forms of the Substance, which do admit of 
Contraries. This is a Rhetorical assertion,* useful 
in judging an affirmative proposition. God is not a 
Substance and not liable to occupy any position 
which other objects may do in common. He does 
not belong to any genus, because there is no plurality 
in His Self ; neither intellectually, so as to make the 
limit of His essence plural by Him, like the limit of 

^ Things are styled contraries, some as having such things in posses- 
sion, and some as being recipient of such things. (See Aristotle's 
Metaphysics translated by Rev. John H. M'Mahon, p. 130.) 

• In Rhetorics the mind of the hearer comprehends a thing by 
an assertion which is held reliable without any argument. See ^warizmi's 
MafatlfyA^WUlJhn, pp. 90-91, (Cairo ed.) 
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whiteness in colour, and quality ; nor (physically) in 
the composition of parts, like that of a body in 
matter and form. The names and meanings attributed 
to God and other things, like ‘ Existent ' and 
‘ Necessary,’ are adjectives and relative concomitants 
which do not constitute plurality, like so many re- 
lative and negative names ; and were the causes of 
the divine essence plural, there would have been an 
infinite host of adjectives for every being, which is 
impossible.]^ He is not Accident to be preceded by 
Substance. He is neither to be defined by (2) 
Quantity to be measured and divided, nor by (3) 
Quality to resemble anything. Nor is He to be 
qualified by (4) Relation. [God Himself is the real 
Correlative, because everything has its inception 
from and termination in Him. He is related to 
all things in such a relation as does not constitute 
plurality. Hence this great man (Avicenna) says 
that He is not relative and nothing is related to 
Him.] He is not to be qualified by (5) Space, 
to be confined thereby, nor by (6) Time, to be 
carried from one period to another. He is not to 
be qualified by (7) Position, so as to assume differ- 
ent shapes and to have limits. He is not to be 
defined by (8) Possession, so as to possess anything. 
[This word Jiddat or possession, technically denotes 

^ The comments of Khavygm have been given in parenthesis so as to 
differentiate them from the text. A slight difference will be found here 
and there in K^ayytlm's version while interpreting the sense of the 
original. 
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possessing things, like dress, arms, shoes, rings, etc., 
which is included in all or some of the Substances 
and movable with their motion. Nothing could be 
an exception to such possession, and no other inter- 
pretations of it would be acceptable.] (9) Passion is 
not to be attributed to God, but (10) Action, 
Creation (by Order) [It is to be remembered that 
the righteous creed is this, that all things are created 
by God, either by Order, t.e., creation without time, 
or by Evolution, i.e., creation within time.] Here, 
by the former is meant direct emanation from God 
without the agency of motion. He is beyond the 
location of time and motion. Time owes its existence 
to Him and is coherent with physical objects, from 
the heaven of heavens down to the centre of 
the earth. Time is the quantity of motion of the 
highest heaven and is measured by being prior or 
subsequent. [The transformation or generation and 
corruption of these corpora infima is due to the 
heavenly motion. Duration (or Eternity) is the 
receptacle of Time which encompasses the whole of 
it.] The relation of the Duration (or Eternity) with 
the angels is in Time, [parts of Time and periods, as 
they are eternal and unchangeable.] Space follows 
Time (in sequence), [the heaven being its place, 
as there exists nothing beyond heaven. Vacuum 
or Plenum either]. He is One who is immeasurable 

^ Nos. 1 to 10 arc the MdqalataUA^^ar or Ten Aristotelian Cate- 
gories. (See Khwgrizmi^s Mafatif^u%'UKim, pp. 86-88, (Cairo ed.) 
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and indivisible, unparalleled and admitting of no 
Contrary. He is One in Essence, Attributes, Word 
and Number. He is the Subduer who strengthens 
Non-Existence by Existence. He is the Dominant 
who brings potentiality into actuality and makes 
possibility necessity. His power is infinite in 
strength, rigidity and intensity, [which preserves 
some of the living beings up to infinite time and 
some to live up to a certain period], as number and 
period are for those subject to his power. His 
judgment has arranged all beings in the most 
excellent organization. His Mercy has guided all 
beings towards the attainment of their perfection. 
[It is impossible to bring into being infinite objects 
in number at a time (jointly), likewise it is impossible 
that a body could be brought into existence directly 
without the divine agency, because body is composed 
of matter and form], and in the divine essence there 
is no plurality. So a Plurality cannot proceed 
indirectly from a Unity, except the angels who are 
possible of existence in the limit of their own 
essence. [Therefore they are all plural because 
intellectually they are diametrically opposite from 
each other, but they are all simple (uncompOund) 
in their existence and individual in essence, coming 
out of the creation by God.] The existence of the 
Spiritual Substances is non-spatial and non-periodi- 
cal, as they are simply forms without any connection 
or intercourse with matter, and are meaningless 
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[yet all of them are simple and eternal and have 
become sublime by the divine intercourse]. God in- 
fused the similitude of His Necessary Existence into 
their nature, which is made manifest by His actions. 
Thus each of them, with their Necessary Existence, 
acquired from God, had the agency of the 
angels. So the heavens were brought into being 
with godly and luminous bodies, whose figures 
(constellations) are the best in their motion which 
is circular, and display beautiful colours which 
are bright and shining. Their figures are the 
most excellent of figures and have no parallel 
nor contrary. [Be it known that any heavenly body, 
that makes a lateral motion, belongs to a specific 
kind in which no other body, beside it, could reside 
or be generated and corrupted.] On the highest 
heaven there are two spheres ; one of the Equinox 
and the other of the Zodiac ; and had there been all 
stars without heavens, the intensity of light would 
have destroyed the causes of Generation and Corrup- 
tion. And had the Zodiacal Sphere been not “ in- 
clined ” towards the Equinoctial Sphere, the state of 
the whole Cosmos would have been monotonous, 
without any formation or organization. Thou Holy 
God, since the potentiality is infinite. Thy bounty 
has left nothing in bringing it into actuality. It is 
impossible for an infinite thing to exist at a time, ex- 
cept individually. So Thou createdst (by Order) the 
Primal Matter possessing infinite power inasmuch 
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as Thou possessest power in activity. Thou 
hast power over subjection by which an agent, 
in spite of its natural instinct to defy the the 
existence of a thing, is subjected to bring it 
into existence. So Thou createdst Heat grow- 
ing expanding). Cold contracting. Moisture 
receiving (z.e., moulding) and Dryness composing. 
And from these four Humours Thou createdst 
(Four) Elements : the Fire, the Air, the Water and 
the Earth. The hottest of them Thou hast installed 
on the higher (plane), because if there were Cold 
it would be heated by the motion of the heaven and 
everything would have perished in potentiaHty and 
space, on account of the excessive heat on the 
other elements. These three higher elements 
Thou hast created colourless {i.e., transparent) other- 
wise the ray could not have passed through them. [It 
must be known that this is a Hypothetical Proposi- 
tion, because a ray is untransferable and impenetrable 
through any object, save when an illumined body is 
in contact with the light-receiving body and between 
them there is some colourless (i.e., transparent) 
object, so that the light-receiving body receives 
the light and Cod creates light into it. Human 
intellect cannot fathom the reason of this 
proposition.] Thou hast given colour to the 
Earth between white and black, so as to make it 
the recipient of light and so become hot by the 
Instinctive Heat which is the cause of bringing 
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the physical forms into being. Thou didst create 
so many compound elements from Minerals, Vege- 
tables, Animals and Human beings, [and Thou didst 
assign a stage to each of them in sublimity and 
degradation]. The object of creating these elements 
was the creation of Man and from his residue Thou 
createdst other things, so that no being should 
perish from any negative (being), and all beings may 
have their due share. [It is to be borne in mind 
that God hath no need or object in creating any- 
thing, as need would imply imperfection of its sub- 
ject, whereas need itself is benefited by His divine 
essence, nay all beings are necessary existence in 
relation to His divine essence. Any one being is no 
better than any other in its existence, but they 
are all of one quality according to their organization, 
integrity, excellence and perfection, as nothing could 
be better than themselves in their species , except in 
the continuum of the System of Cosmogony, in 
which anything the least in touch with God is more 
sublime, contrary to the Eschatological System in 
which the Primal Matter is more sublime inasmuch 
as it is in touch with the deity. Thus it is obvious 
that all the beings, in their species, are equal and 
the differentiation of sublimity or degradation does 
not affect them ; so to say that one is not superior to 
the other.] Thou hast given to men an Intelligent 
Soul which, if purified by knowledge and good 
deeds, becomes like angels [and gains the highest 
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reward]. When the temperament of mankind is 
equable and receives no contrary, it becomes like 
the heavenly bodies [in receiving the Intelligent 
Soul] ; and when it is immune from matter it 
becomes like angels [in the perception of Intellectuals 
and in simplicity (uncompoundedness) which makes 
the human life immortal], O Thou our Lord, the 
Creator and Lord and Creator of the First Cause, 
we desire Thee, we adore Thee, we demand from 
Thee and rely upon Thee, as the beginning of 
everything has emanated from Thee and everything 
is to return unto Thee, 
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IV 

SHAMS TABRiZi 


Was he an IsmaVian ? 

The name of Shamsu’d-Din Tabrizi, the spiritual 
teacher of the eminent mystic Jalalu’d-Din Rnmi, 
author of the Maihnann, is so well known in Persian 
mystic literature, that it seems rather strange to find 
that, while considerable material is available for the 
life of the latter in the biographies of the Persian 
poets and Sufis, little is known about the former, 
except some thaumaturgical anecdotes of little sub- 
stantial value recorded by some heresiologists. In 
fact, we possess very scanty information regarding the 
saintly personage whom Professor Nicholson describes 
as a ‘ weird figure, wrapped in coarse black felt, 
who flits across the stage and disappears tragically 
enough.’^ As to his early life we are quite in the dark. 
Even his parentage is uncertain. We come across 
a few incidents of his life given in the biographical 
notices of his disciple Jal3lu'd-Dln Roml. Although 
some biographers have attempted to deal with 

* Selected Poems from the Dtwan-i^Skams-uTabriz. Introduction, 
p. xviii. 
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him separately, their descriptions contain 
nothing beyond his arrival in Qonia (Iconium) in 
642 A.H., his relations with the poet (Rumi), his 
sudden disappearance and stay at Damascus, and, 
finally, his tragic murder in 645 at the hands of 
*Alau*d-Dln, the son of his own disciple.^ Some 
writers have also given the pedigree of his spiritual 
teachers.® That is all the information we possess 
about his life.® 

As it is often the case that a writer’s religious 
prejudice or political animosity invariably prevents 
him from taking an impartial attitude, one of his 
biographers having described the mystic as a lineal 
descendant of the Isma'ilian rulers of Alamut. This 
statement, which has been accepted on insufficient 
data by some Muslim writers as well as by some 
European Orientalists, has led the followers of a 
particular cult to insist on his being an adherent 
of the IsmS'llian creed. That this is far from true 
I shall now proceed to show on the authority of 
trustworthy accounts. 

The contention of those who want to prove 
^ams TabrIzI an Isma'ilian is based entirely on the 
fact that some writers have given the name of the 
mystic’s father as ‘Alau’d-Din or JaMu’d-Din, both 
names of rulers of Alamnt and heads of the Assas- 

’The dates given by his biographers do rot seem to be correct, 
for which see the above reference. 

* Dawlatshfih. Taikkirah, p. 127. (Lahore ed.) 

• Nicholson^ pp. xvii-xxv. 
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sins. An attempt has been made to trace his descent 
from one or the other, with a view to proving 
him to be an Isma'ilian. 

, After a critical examination of different sources I 
find that the claim that the name of Shams’ father was 
‘Alau’d-Din and that therefore he was an Isma'ilian, 
is not supported by historical evidence. He had, 
moreover, no connection whatsoever with the 
Ismailite sect either by descent or persuasion. 

The known sources giving an account of the 
mystic are enumerated below : 

PERSIAN SOURCES 

(1) Shamsu’d-Din Aflaki (710-745): Manaqibu'l- 

(2) ‘Abdu’r- Rahman JamI (d. 898 A.H.) : Nafa~ 

hatu'LUns. 

(3) Dawlatshah, (d. 900 A.H.) : T adhkiratu’ sh- 

Shu'ara. 

(4) Narullah Shustarl (d. 1019/1610-11) : 

Majalisu*l‘Mu'minm. 

(5) RidaQull Hidayat (d. 1872 A.D.): Majma'u'l- 

Fusha. 

URDU SOURCES 

(6) ^ibll Nu'minI : Sawamh Mawlana Rum. 

(7) Muhammadu'd-Din Fawq : Halat-i-Shams-i- 

Tabriz. 
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ENGLISH SOURCES 

(8) Redhouse : English Translation of Ma^nawi, 

Introduction. 

(9) R. A. Nicholson : Selected Poems from the 

Diwan-i'-Shams-i-T ahrtz. 

(10) E. G. Browne : A Literary History of Persia, 
Vol. 11. 

In the above sources we have been able to trace 
two theories regarding the parentage of the saint : 

1. Among the earlier writers AflSkl and Jam! 

both agree that Shamsu’d-Din was the 
son of one Muhammad bin ‘Ali b. 
Malikdad or Malik Da'od. Dawlat^Sh 
still further goes on to relate that his 
father originally belonged to Bazar in the 
district of KhurasSn and came for pur- 
poses of trade to Tabriz, where Shams 
was born. 

2. Dawlatshah states that Shams was a de- 

scendant of ‘Alau’d-Din (in some MSS. 
Jalalu’d-Din), and at the same time he 
quotes the opinion of the author of 
Silsilatu*dh-D hahab. who says that it is 
wrong to allege Shams to have been the 
son of ‘Alau’d-Din. The same opinion has 
been quoted by Shibll on the authority of 
the Nafahat. But it is strange to find that 
neither in the Nafhat nor in the Silsilah 
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(three manuscript copies of which I have 
been able to secure) does this remark 
appear. 

Besides the two older authorities of AflSkl and 
JamI, all other sources, with the exception of 
Majma'u'l-Fusaha, entirely rely upon Dawlatshah. 
None of these sources expressly or impliedly state 
that Shams belonged to the Isma‘ilian sect beyond 
mentioning ‘Alau’d-Din or Jalalu’d-Din as his sup- 
posed father. The author of Majma*u*l-Fusaha, who 
has written the lives of the Persian poets, with much 
care and precision, had relied on Aflaki and ]ami in 
this respect. Thus it is evident that Dawlatshah has 
been followed throughout in respect of the names 
of the Ism3‘llian rulers. 

Let us now examine how far Dawlatshah is to be 
relied upon in this matter. It would be sufficient to 
mention here that one good reason for disbelieving 
Dawlatshah Hes in his misstatement, attributing to 
‘Alau’d-Din the act of abandoning the faith of his 
forefathers which is attributable to Jalalu’d-Din 
according to all Islamic chronicles which give an 
account of the Ism3‘llian dynasty of Alamut. We 
give here below the following references : 

1. Ibnu’l-Athir : Ta'rikhu'l-Kamil. Vol. XII, 

p. 115. 

2. Abu’l-Fida : TaVt^, Vol. Ill, p. 114. 

3. Hamdullah Mustawfl : Tarlkh-i-Guztdah , 

p.523. 
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4. Mirkhond : Rau4cttu's-Safa, Part IV, p. 81. 
On the strength of the above anthorities it is 
obvious that it would be a very serious error to 
apply the well-known historical act to the son 
instead of to the father. Even Professor Nicholson 
has erroneously followed Dawlatshah in giving him 
the name of ‘Alau’d-Din (p. xix). 

Moreover, on the following grounds we have 
every reason to disbelieve Dawlatshah in this matter : 

(1) He himself does not cite any authority for 

giving the name of Shamsu*d-Dln’s father 
as ‘Alau’d-Din or Jalalu’d-Din. 

(2) Dawlatshah, while taking notice of Jaml’s 

refutation of the name, puts forward 
another theory about Shamsu’d-Dln’s 
father. He writes: 

“ Some people say that he was originally 
a native of Khurasan and belonged to 
the town of Bazar. His father had 
settled in Tabriz for the purpose of 
doing business in cloth” (p. 127). 

In conclusion he remarks : 

” It matters not to what place he belonged, 
as we are not concerned with ‘ face ’ 
but with ‘ action.’ ” 

It is likewise significant that he does not give the 
name of ‘Alau’d-Din with any specious show of 
credibility. 

(3) Dawlatshah is mostly unreliable as far as 
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historical facts are concerned. Numerous 
errors have been detected in his T adhkirah , 
on which scholars hesitate to rely for 
names and dates. Professor Muhammad 
Iqbal who prepared the Lahore edition 
of DawlatshSh’s work, has very judiciously 
made the following remarks : 

* Dawlatshah, being a contemporaneous 
writer, can be trusted as far as the 
seventh period of Persian poets is 
concerned, but it is evident that he 
has not written historical facts care- 
fully in his book. He has accepted 
all sorts of traditions, right or wrong, 
owing to which several errors have 
crept into his work, and scholars like 
Shibli and Rieu have been misled by 
relying upon it.’ ^ 

Professor Browne, who prepared a correct 
European edition of Dawlatshah, has aptly observed : 

“ This is an entertaining but inaccurate work, 
containing a good selection of historical 
errors, which have in some cases misled 
even good and careful scholars like Rieu.”* 

Consequently, the following facts are brought 
home to us ; 

1. That in older accounts the name of Shams’ud- 


* Lahore edition of Dawlatshah, Introduction. 

• A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 436 
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Din’s father occurs as Muhammad b. 
‘All b. Malikdad or Malik Da’nd, and 
not ‘Alau’d-Din or Jalalu’d-Dln. 

2. That Nurullah Shustarl, Shibll, Nicholson 

and Browne have given the names of 
‘Alau’d-Din on the authority of Dawlat- 
shah. 

3. That Dawlatshah is the only writer who gives 

the name of ‘Alau’d-Din, which is not 
supported by any other authority prior 
to Dawlatshah. Moreover, he is not 
trustworthy in this matter for reasons 
stated above. 

4. That the author of Majma'u'l-Fusaha, while 

writing about Shams, has followed J3ml 
rather than rely on Dawlat^ah or 
Nurullah in giving the name of his father. 

5. That the pedigree of the spiritual teachers of 

Shams TabrIzI, as given by Dawlatshah. 
contains the names of renowned Sufis who 
were almost all adherents of the Sunnite 
school, a fact which explodes the theory of 
Shams being an IsmS'llian. 

6. That there is no direct evidence to prove 

that either Shams or his disciple belonged 
to the Isma’llian cult ; nor is there any 
specific reference found in their poems 
to indicate that they were lsm3‘llians. 

In view of the above facts and circumstances. 
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the alleged claim of Shamsu'd-Din being an Ism3‘llian 
is absolutely unfounded, as it is not based on any 
data of evidential value. Sufficient grounds have 
been set out above to prove that the theory of his 
descent from the Ism3‘ilian dynasty of AlamQt is en- 
tirely untenable, as its soundness has not been vouch- 
ed for by earlier writers of recognised eminence. 



V 


THE ARABIC POETRY OF liAFIZ.^ 

The share contributed by the Persians in the 
expansion of Arabic literature is a subject too vast 
to be dealt with in a short article. But study of the 
Arabic compositions of those famous Persian poets 
who. are called bilingual, like Mas ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman, 
Sa‘dl, Khusraw. ‘Imad, Hafiz and Jami, would furnish 
ample material for filling the gap in the literary 
history of Persia. As a matter of fact, the rdle 
played by the Persian poets in the realm of Arabic 
Poetry is of outstanding importance, as it forms a 
link between the post-classical Arabic literature 
and the contributions of the Persians to Arabic. 
This is, indeed, a very interesting subject for study 
and research, which has hitherto been neglected, at 
which the late Professor Browne has expressed his 

'■ While publishing this article in the hlamic Culture^ Hyderabad, 
April, 1939, the editor observed 

“Hafiz of Shirgz is pre-eminently a Persian lyric poet. In his DlwSn 
interspersed among Persian poems are found many ornamental Arabic 
hemistichs and verses which, as the great Indian scholar ^ibll has in his 
famous book Shi'ru'l-Ajam aptly remarked, are like precious scones sec in a 
ring. Admittedly Hafiij; was versed in Arabic literature and learning, and 
was endowd with considerable talent for composing Arabic verses, but 
this does not entitle him to be ranked among the eminent Arabic poets of 
his period. In the present article the writer has tried to demonstrate 
by quoting examples that Hafiz had a remarkable aptitude for versifying 
in Arabic.” 
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astonishment.* 

That KhwSja Hafiz of Shiraz enjoys world-wide 
reputation as a lyrical poet of Persia, does not 
require special emphasis. His Persian poems are 
well known and are read with great interest and 
enthusiasm all over Asia and Europe. But few of 
his admirers are perhaps aware that Hafiz possessed 
the ability of composing poems in Arabic also. 
Many Arabic verses are found in his Diwan which 
have become an integral part of his Persian 
poems. The DlwSn of Hafiz, which has for long been 
published in Persia, India and Europe, was not 
compiled by the poet himself in his lifetime, but 
was collected after his death by his old friend 
Muhammad Gulandam, who edited it with an 
introduction. It has been rightly remarked that 
numerous interpolations have crept into the 
Diwan-i-Hafiz on account of its constant transcrip- 
tion ; and as Rida Quli says* the verses and odes of 
Salman of Sawa (d. 778 A.H.), a contemporary of 
Hafiz, have been inserted in his Diwan. Undoubted- 
ly such verses and even complete odes have been 
interpolated in most of the later editions of the 
Diwan, but there can be no obvious reason for 
introducing the Arabic verses or poems composed 
by others in the name of Hafiz, although an in- 
stance of this kind will be noticed later on. There 

* A Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 447. 

* Majma'u'UFusahd, Vol. II, p. 12. 
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is little doubt, however, about the genuineness of 
these Arabic compositions in the Diwan of liafiz. 

Before dwelling on the Arabic poetry of liafiz it 
will be worth while to ascertain the academic career 
of the poet and his competent knowledge of the 
Arabic language and literature, and also to inquire 
what sort of works he composed in Arabic besides 
these stray verses in his Diwan. In his biographies 
the poet is simply described as a “ Hafiz,” or one 
who has committed the Qur’an to memory. He was 
not only a Hafiz in this sense ; he was also conver- 
sant with the different readings of the sacred Book 
to which he alludes in the following verse : 

(jUw) iJl-iic 

If J 

“ I have never seen any poetry sweeter than 
thine, O Hafiz, by virtue of that Qur’an which 
thou keepest in thy bosom.” 

“ Love may attend to your complaint if, like 
I^afiz, you learn the Qur’an by heart with 
fourteen readings.” 

One of his biographers says that Hafiz received 
his education under Mawlana Shams-u’d-Din 
‘Abdullah of Shiraz, who used to teach in the 
school founded by him.^ 


* Majma*u'l-Fusaf^a, Vol. II, p. 12. 
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It is Stated that Haji Qiwamu’d-Din Hasan 
(d. 754 A.H.)» the Vizier of the Treasury of Shah 
Abu IshSq, who was a patron of letters, founded a 
college at Shiraz, where he appointed his protege 
yafiz as a Professor of Jurisprudence and Quranic 
Commentary.^ 

His service in the said college can be inferred 
from the following verses by him : 

cr Jli j j J \jij 

“ Leaving aside the portico and vault of the 
college, and the discussions of teaching, we 
have come down to the dust of thy lane.” 

*£-» ^ VU- Jli j JJ jl 

“ My heart has by now got sick of the dis- 
courses and discussions of the college and now I 
should also attend for some time to wine and 
the beloved.” 

^«U» jl I" 

“ How long, O Hafiz, wilt thou sit at the 
door of the school ? Get up, and let us find an 
escape in a tavern.” 


^ayat-i- Hafir (Urdu), pp. 8-11. 
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jT" (£ j 
Js^ ‘‘‘•jjj: f-** 

“ O I^af iz, seek not the pearl of love in the 
corner of the school ; step out if thou art inclin- 
ed to search for it.” 

The oldest documentary evidence which we pos- 
sess about the attainments of Hafiz in Arabic is the 
introduction to his Dlwan, written by his friend 
Gulandam, which is a fine specimen of the Persian 
prose of the eighth century. In the course of his 
introduction the editor says, inter alia : 

I rfT1^ J ^ l l 4-* ^ 13x4 Ih.* ^ ■* J Lm.T' ^Jh II ^ 

Ij J oLl ^ jl V J 

Professor Browne has translated the above 
passage as follows : 

“ However, diligent study of the Qur’an, 
constant attendance to the King’s business, the 
annotation of the Kashshaf and the Misbah, 
the perusal of the MaXali' and the Miftah, the 
acquisition of canons of literary criticism and 
the appreciation of Arabic poems prevented him 
from collecting his verses and odes.”^ 

In the above translation Browne has read 


* A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 272. 
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s-y cA****'^ ^ 7 * cA sh* which, I think, 

is not quite correct. The word *0 is found in 
most of the printed as well as manuscript copies of 
the Dlwan of Hafiz. Besides, this reading does not 
convey any plausible meaning, as the appreciation 
of Dlwans or poems does not involve such an 
absorbing mental preoccupation as to prevent a 
poet from compiling his DiwSn. The exact trans- 
lation should therefore be “ the search for Arabic 
Dlwans ” which is most suitable and appropriate. 

This introduction is to be found in the oldest 
copies of the Dlwan. HajI Khalifa has also tran- 
slated as follows a portion of the above quotation 
into Arabic 

^ • V jj| J* 

From this it is evident that Hafiz, besides study- 
ing the Qur’an, wrote annotations on the well-known 
commentary of al-Zama khsh arl. which served at 
that time as text-book in the Arabic Madrasahs and 
is still prescribed in India and Muslim countries. 
He also annotated the Misbah, a book on Arabic 
grammar by al-Mutarrizi (d. 610 A.H.).® Both 

> Kashfu'l-ZunSn, Vol. I, p. 508. 

* Ibid., Vol, 11» pp. 448-449. Haji Khalifa has given the titles of com- 
mentaries on this book and the names of their authors, some of whom 
were contemporaries with Hafi?. This book was prescribed as a text-book 
in the 8ch century. 
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these works of Hafiz have apparently been irrecov- 
erably lost. To his annotations on the K a^h shaf 
he alludes in the following verse : 

^ j 

(^T Ji L_i i^*LJa) 

“No one of the Hafizes in the world has 
combined as I have the facetious sayings of the 
philosophers with the scripture of the Qur an.” 
From the following verses it is evident that 
Hafiz had a special liking for the book Kashshaf 
and spent most of his time in reading, lecturing and 
writing notes on it. He says : 

V j 3 

cf ' J *1 

*1** * IV ^ J 

“ Read a verse from the book of the face 
of the beloved as it is an explanation of difficult 
passages from the books Kashf and Ka shsh af." 

“ Take the collection of poems and proceed to 
a desert as this is not the time for attending 
college and debating the arguments of Kashf 
and Kashshaf." 

By Kashf mentioned in both the verses probably 
Kashf u'UAsrar is meant, either a book on the 
exegesis of the Qur’an, written by Abu Tslib of 
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Mecca (d. 437 or the Ka shf uH-Asrar of 

‘Abdu’l“‘AzIz Ahmad al-Bukhari (d. 730 A.H.). a 
commentary on the Principles of Jurisprudence by 
al-Bazndi (d. 482 A.H.) * 

Besides this, Hafiz indulged in the study of 
Alafa/i* and Miftah ; by the first probably MatalVuH' 
Anzar is meant, a work on Logic and Philosophy 
by al-BaidSwI (d. 683 A.H.).* The second, Miftahu'l- 
"UlUm, is a cyclopaedia of Rhetoric by as-Sakkaki 
(d. 606 A.H.)-* Both these works were generally 
prescribed as text-books for higher studies in 
Arabic in those times. This is a proof of ysfiz’s 
scientific and philosophical studies in the Arabic 
language. 

From the introduction to the Dlwan of Hafiz, 
referred to above, we learn about his fondness for 
the Dlwans of Arab poets which is of itself a 
testimony to his high taste in Arabic poetry. In 
the opening line of his Diwan he has inserted a 
hemistich from the following verse of the Umayyad 
ruler, the notorious Yazid, who was a poet of some 
distinction and the author of a Dlwan.® 

iU|l<,| Li ’bfi LAjtj Wjil 

• Haji Khtilifa, Vol. II. p. 320. 

*Ibid„ Vol. I, pp. 114-15. 

• Ibid.. Vol. II. 

• Vol. II, p. 480. Hsjl Khalifa has given a list of commentaries 
on Miftafi, some of them written by contemporaries of Hafiz. 

• Ibid,, Vol. I. p. 526. 
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This quotation of Hafiz became so popular that 
it inspired several poets to compose odes modelled 
after the same metre and rhyme. Of such imitations 
the following Ghazal of Jami may be taken as a 
fine imitation.^ 

**• , tu 

We J 

01 jl J.5 ^ 

«— jl j 

W4* J iS* cfJ-^ 

Hi ^ 

Ljt 

,1 ^ iJill (J5^l ^ J 

The or concluding couplet, in the above- 
mentioned Gh azal of Hafiz, has been a subject of 
criticism by the Indian poet and critic, the 
learned Azad of Bilgiram, who says that in the 
following hemistich : 

144^ I j Lj*^I j**’ i 3 ^' 

the letter ^ should have been supplied before the 
word because according to the rules of Grammar 
when the compensation of a hypothesis 
falls in the imperative, prohibitive or nominal 
proposition, it is expedient to add before it.* 

* The complete ode of Jami with an English translation will be found 
in Browne's Literary History of Persia^ Vol. Ill, pp. 544-45. 

* Khazana-u*A mira . p. 182. 
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But ar-Radi in his commentary on Kafiyah^ and 
some commentators of Alfiyyah have allowed such 
a latitude to the poets, who are accordingly at 
liberty not to use in such cases. It is a well- 
known dictum that Sytii VU — what is 

allowed to poets is not allowed to others. 

That Hafiz had access to the works of the 
Arabian poets can be inferred from his verses in 
which he seems to have borrowed the ideas of those 
poets, for instance : ® 

which is apparently a direct importation of the idea 
expressed by Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri in the follow- 
ing verse : 

aJ ^ |^L..«Ar (jl Jt^ •LjiLt)| 

The Arab poet at-Tanngkhi says : 

Li ji 

i««»i _}! ^ L ^ 

jC. Ji *cj (. jT 

(_m 4 l _4 

Hafiz seems to have borrowed the same idea in 
the following verses of his Saqt-Namah : 

• Sharhu"r-RS(fi ^ Ala' l-Kafiyak, Vol. I, p. 86. 

• A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 289. 


fit 

^ -J-* LjIT JU) a»| J 
Jl ojLj jLiii Ij 

Jl ijJii L..* JUJ Lj^Jj 
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mXaxJT j 

^g.-**w4 Jf «i^*| 


4^1 > o j 

^ y^ 31 4d^ 1^! 

oL.i| ^ 


r'l.r^ Jr (j*^f J -Hi: «/^ 
Al-Khatib of Qazwin says : 


f w 

^jk:u^ -Xic J ^ -CU^ai. *l3j^l ^ U^" (i ^ 

Hafiz reproduces the same idea in his following 
verse : 


(•jrlj; J>‘l^ ^ 

xS y^ J j^LA 


The following line of the famous Tughra’i ; 
|*L^| JUdt^ li •!:»- Ji -A*«)| (J^bk IJa 

has surely inspired our poet when he says : 

jj *•* J (*-H^ ^ 

^ «A-* I 


About the poet’s knowledge of Arabic Professor 
Browne observes : 

“ As regards Hafiz’s intellectual attainments, 
his bilingual poems alone show that he had 
a good knowledge of Arabic, apart from the 
statements of his editor, Muhammad Gulandam, 
as to his more scientific work in that langu- 
age.” 1 

* A Literary History of Persia, Vol. Ill, p. 289. 
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Looking to a trustworthy piece of historical 
importance, contained in the introduction to his 
Dlwan, and finding in it references to his literary 
pursuits, we come on sure ground as to Hafiz’s 
qualifications and his systematic studies in Arabic 
arts and sciences. The following verses show that 
Hafiz was well acquainted with the following 
standard works of Arabic Philosophy and Medicine : 
the Sharhu'1-M.awaaif by Qadi ‘Adudu’d-Din al-Iji 
and Al-Qanun and Ash-Shifa of Avicenna : 

J.O j| yZJiS" 

wi_) Lli t, Oj)l» 3 y 

His thirst for acquaintance with various branches 
of Arabic learning is evident from an anecdote men- 
tioned by the author of Lafa'ifuH- Kh aval ^ in which 
Hafiz is said to have read Hikmatu'l-Ain, a text- 
book of Philosophy,* with Sayyid Sharif of JurjSn. 
It is related that while reading Hafiz asked his 
teacher the definition of Uw or Simple 


‘ The original text was published in the Oriental College Magazine, 
November 1934; a Persian work on the biographies of Persian poets 
written in 1072 A.H. (1665 A.D.), a unique MS. of which has been dis- 
covered and described by Professor Muhammad Iqbal of the Punjab 
University. 

• A treatise on Divine Philosophy written by ‘Ali b. Muliammad 
known as Dabiran-al-KStibl of Qazwtn (d. 675 A.H.). 
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Ignorance, to which the latter replied : ‘ It is the 
same kind of ignorance as employed by you in the 
following verse ; 

{i.e, ‘ When did the Wise give you this world- 
reflecting goblet ? ’ I asked him. ‘ The very day 
when He was making this goblet-like dome,’ he 
replied). 

There is no separate Arabic Diwan of Hafiz, but 
the occasional Arabic verses and poems which are 
scattered here and there in his Persian Diwan form 
the bulk of the Arabic production of ^afiz. These 
verses and poems are of two kinds, viz . — 

1. Mulamm‘at, “ Patchwork ” or Macaronic 
poems, in which alternate lines or verses are in 
two different languages, generally Arabic and 
Persian. The Arabic hemistich is often some 
well-known phrase from the verses of the 
Qur’an or a quotation from Hadith (the Sayings 
of the Prophet), a proverb or an aphorism, and 
these have been so exquisitely set that, according 
to the learned Shibll, “they look like pretty 
gems set in a ring.’’ * 

2. Purely Arabic poems and verses which are 
unrivalled in simplicity and eloquence and bear 


■ Shfru'l- ‘Ajam, Vol II, p. 227. 
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witness to the cultivated ease with which Hafiz 
composed in Arabic. He himself says out of 
humility : 

c— 'I Ja 

iS— sjjft 31 j 

The word 'A jam in Arabic means dumb, and 
therefore taken for 'Ajamt or 

Persian language, and the meaning would be that, 
although the poet’s tongue is Persian, yet his mouth 
is full of Arabic. Ibn Ma‘snm has taken the second 
hemistich of Hafiz in the same meaning.^ 

I give here below the Arabic verses and poems 
of H^fiz as gathered from his Persian Dlwan. It 
must be mentioned that most of these Arabic 
verses have been found to be transcribed incorrectly. 
1 have been able to collate them with different 
copies of the Dlwan and have corrected the mistakes 
made by the copyists. 

I. The first kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry falls 
into four groups : 

The Ta4min or “insertion ’’ of Quranic verses 
of which the following are illustrations : 

* Sulafatu'l^Asr, p. 489. 

• Qur'dn, 97 ; 5. 
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^ d>b»^ S 


t5-^ C5^ 


:>jur JL^ j 






:JUiT 


* </■ t5^ *^1 J 

jl O— 


r 


5U 


* ij<»L»j u- 

f . - . 

oL»^ A) I ^ ^ u'**'*^ ^ 

i } 

® ^ J (J|>^ J 


(2) The insertion of Hadith or sayings of the 
Prophet are found in the following couplets : 

l_,^ i>_l J 

ID «i 

Jialtl L-^ J Jl 

^ JiiU- %i.uL!rj*3 jT 

* ^yc ^ ^LSjiwi 0^ ^ L-^L« 

* Qur’an, 1 : 25. * Ibid . . 104 : 9. » Ibid., 21 : 30. 

The poet Anwar! has also inserted this verse in his following 

couplet : 

^ y *Ui 3 ^xijT ^ 3*. J CAmiT jw 

(Kulliyat, p. 742, Lucknow). 

*Ibid.. 5 : 45. • Ibid., 13 : 29. 

• See Majma*ul BiMr i'UAnwar by al-Fatani, Vol. I, p. 54. 
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(3) Proverbs : 

j^Jl •IjiAl) ^1 ^ TiS^ 

(*^j— t#J 31 

tf» *u 

^1 .aJI 4j oi>- W ^^1 ^ ^ 

tfjjj 

* o^UiCa o^U)l ^ JJi OlJ^ 

(4) Lyrical mulamm'a or “ patchwork ” verses 
which abound in the Dlw§n : 

(I) 

j UJsy c-iic' 1^ P b 1^ 

4^^L-<b ^Jilj jJJi-* v::^3 ->‘^1 JiiU- 

j:^Jb >huILj j'j •>/ (tAljift 31 
j^l (j oj/-^ 1 j 

(III) 

(jt^l JU* ^(.^3 (3^ 4^1 Nl 

{}\a^ ^ jil ^\jL^ jC | ^ b 

» ^ 

‘ Vide Al-'Askarrs Jamharatu'l^AmMh p. 24 (Bombay cd.) 

Anwari says : 

aIjjJI j^T jwI f3j-* ^ ^ ^ 

* *Im8d Faqih, a compatriot of HSfiz has also inserted the same 
proverb in his following verse : 

ij^Ull ^ ^ v;^Ull ^ Ai^ J, ->• J?^. 

(Oriental College Magazine, VoL V, No. 4 Lahore.). 

* I think this should be j?^^, according to the Arabic idiom 

•/?* J •j'?* i.e., he stated his apparent and hidden defects* 
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* 

Jl^l |.LjV Loo 'bll 

^ lAjfr J^U- 1; J^lu^ j* 

(IV) 

l> viL -il jf? -H jI 

(V) 

<Jl^ 3 j[ j iJ^j 

JUr 4^1 1^ ^ 

* ** “ ^ 

Jj!| j v-i* 1)^L^I 


(Jl-^ J ^S 

(VI) 

iW 

tl ^ ^ Olj^ 

(VII) 

I 

j>a 5^ {^ 3 c)^* 

^ I L* ^ do'*^ •'^ •)>• w *^ V I 

^--^1 (i A’K" 

(VIII) 

j*bo i,*4^ l^ ♦Ij^ ^ ^ ^ 
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plVl j CL»I I*J (j| jfii iili 

(IX) 

A^lJ jk J y Ji> ^ jl 

' . - t * 

^♦l^l (i (jl 

(£j jl 

m ik ut 

^*|jJ| 4 j cJ>' ♦r'^l ^ ly* 

C-*l j* jl 

<tt^| U |j_A »^~sl 

tiT C—Ji Jl j^l (5i»i» jl 

4^ 1^1 (i ««-»|jft 1**^ 

J' C— 

L.5U ^ Uif b ^ ^Ij 

v^is u b 

A*^| ^ ^ai J 

<jU.jj^Ux»r««JlI»j^j9»l»- 

^ . J. 

A*| J^l ^ L-K’ 4i^ 

* Jam!, in the same rhyme but in a different metre, has written the 

following Arabic verses, as given by Azad in Xta^kadah (p. 80) : 
s 

A^Var 0»U> j\ US^I JJUI 4ulr Ca^UU Jkl 

j >Uta» Ifd sly vjUi*'! 
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(X) 

^5^44^ sz>*c ^ J (^1 

j*li* (^J-^ ^Z^Ji 

• 1^1 ^4 ^1 * 1^1 IC 

^Ll i^\j ^J^loUtjj jA 

L*|S Ji j diii.4 OJU) 

(*l C-aU 4^ jTl 

(XI) 

iiUl— ^ *^ t> JjL* Ll 

1 

0^4im)I 4j 4,^ >i» **■ 1^ 

i3U Jrli j Ojfj^l l)| 

4^jr viiTLr (j ^ 3 -iJlc ^1 

a j> ^ 

tfL-s4 yL.-* 

it , 

^l»- J (jlj j 

It must be remarked here that, in the above 
Ghazal. Hafiz has imitated the ode of his compatriot 
Imad Faqih using the metre and rhyme employed 
by the latter, as in other odes in which, too, the 
metres and rhymes used by ‘Imad have been adopted 
by Hafi?. The following concluding line of ‘Imad 
has also been quoted by l^afi^ : 
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Professor IqbSl of the Punjab University has 
published such parallel odes of both the poets in 
the Oriental College Magazine} 

II. The second kind of Hafiz’s Arabic poetry is 
purely Arabic verses of which a considerable selection 
is found in his Diwan. I have collected them here, 
just to give an idea of his Arabic compositions : 

(I) 

j»j), -i 

Hf 

(j ( 3 --^ ^ J^\ 

(jVl I— ^ Ia Ija j (J^I 
j^l J4C- Ij. ^1 ilU»- ^U>« 


iJj) boL 


(III) 


iiiJi 0 0 ! Oli 

(IV) 

Jli-I J ^ J ^ 

'ill ^ UU- ijiLft -Uj ^IjJI oic 

I 

(Jl^l oLm) b^A 0*.%,^ ll ^Uoiul V 

! Jut (JUr ilU^ j; \ 

dliA 4l)| ^ v;:^ JLi^I Jl^ j 

* November 1929, pp. 95-96. 
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The last verse, not found in any of the printed 
copies of the Diwan, has been taken from Sadiq 
‘All’s commentary on the Diwan of Hafiz.^ 

^ ^ ^ (V) 

jjJl* \jias- t Hwll I U jJl tjst* b 

(VI) 

j J ^'ijj ^'1 

Ul IH 

>. J% 1^1 

^^U>- OmI Jr* ^ 

j-a J Ol J 

!•» 

^1x4 wllaX-xl U j ^ 

In this ode also the following Ghazal of ‘Imad 
has been imitated : 

J (Js^ Jjk-* J-® 
vilir j I i3li* 

(VII) 

juii J j» ji^i jjc. c^yii ^ I — * j*5^ 

JU^I Jji J iiljVlilj Jft 

Jly»j)l Jfr JJ^I jW C^J UjfU 

* SJarA Diwdn^i-Hdfiz. pp. 295-298 (Nawalkishore Press, 1314 A.H.) 

• Oriental College Magazine, Vol. VI, No. I, pp. 95-96. 
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An Arabic ode of nine couplets has been given 
by ^diq ‘All in the name of ^afiz in his commen- 
tary on the Dlwan, which begins with the following 
line : 

I <jl I jJ t)l (^1 

But this ode belongs to the famous poet Amir 
Khusraw (d. 722 A.H.) who quotes it in extenso in 
his intoduction to the Persian Dlwan GhurratuH- 
KamcU} 

In conclusion, 1 am inclined to remark that the 
Arabic poetry of Hafiz has a peculiar charm of its 
own and on account of its archaic simplicity and 
elegant style, deserves to rank with the best poetry 
of the later and contemporaneous Arabic poets, 
which is not regarded by some critics as original in 
the real sense because it lacks the rigid conventional' 
ities of Arabic classicism. As a matter of fact, we 
fail to find in the Arabic poetry of Hafiz that force 
of expression, fluency, and artistic exuberance, rich 
imagery and glowing eloquence which characterise 
his Persian odes and which have immortalised him 
as the greatest lyrical poet Persia has ever produced. 
It is hardly necessary to point out here that the 
plane of IJSfiz’s imaginative flights was the Persian 
rose-garden, in which he poured out his melodies 
like a sweet nightingale, but it was beyond his 

^ Dibdcha-i-Ghurratu'l-KamUl, p. 65, (Delhi edj. 
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natural tendencies and intellectual environments to 
sing in the strain which the mountainous region 
and sandy desert of Arabia demanded. Therefore 
his Arabic poem appears like a rather colourless 
bouquet of wild flowers as compared with his 
blooming Persian rose-garden. 



VI 


MORE ABOUT THE ART OF WARAQAT 
Introductory 

The aim of the present article is to supplement my 
previous article on the Art of Waraqat during the 
Abbasid period. Some important details pertaining 
to the subject proper, which were left unnoticed and 
could not be incorporated into the said article, are 
dealt with here, though separately by way of supple- 
ment, which, it is hoped, will be found informative and 
interesting in so far as they are closely connected 
with the Art of Waraqat during the Caliphate. 

The term Waraqat, though mostly restricted to 
transcription, bookbinding and bookselling, as has 
already been defined in my previous article, has a 
vast bearing on the different aspects of the literary 
activities of that age, and the students of Arabic 
literature and culture are well aware that there are 
good many particulars which constitute the promo- 
tion and cultivation of this Art, and throw ample 
light on the academic spirit and literary tendencies 
of that period’ However, I have grouped together 
some necessary information bearing directly or 
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directly on the subject proper under the following 
heads : 

1. Books written on the art of Waraqat. 

2. The advent of paper. 

3. The Scribes. 

4. Book Trade 

5. Reward for writing books and freedom of 

copying. 

6. Conservation of books. 

On the importance of Waraqat as a useful and 
indispensable art for the human society, I cannot do 
better than to quote the historian-Philosopher Ibn 
Khaldun. While dwelling upon the chief arts and 
crafts which he calls U mmahat-us-Sa'nayi (the chief 
arts), Ibn Khaldun classifies them into two groups, 
viz., (1) Daruri, i.e., indispensable and (2) Sharlfah. 
i.e., noble. In the former he includes the 
arts of Agriculture, Architecture, Tailoring, Car- 
pentry and Weaving ; in the latter the arts of 
WarSqat, Music and Medicine, and then dilating 
upon each of them and their expediency, he speaks 
of Waraqat in the following terms : 

‘ The art of Waraqat, with other arts subordinate 
thereto, is the preserver of Man’s acquirements and 
is a guard against their being extinct. It transmits 
the conceptions of human mind to the distant and 
unseen regions and perpetuates the outcome of 
human thought and the sciences in books. It elevates 
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the grades of life to its hidden mysteries.' ^ 

That the art of WarSqat was still thriving in the 
8th century, we learn from Ibn KhaldOn (d. 779 
A.H.). His definition of the term Waraqat covers 
not only copying and bookbinding, but also the 
correction of books and codices and all other 
particulars pertaining thereto.’ 

Now we proceed to describe under different 
heads some particulars a propos the art of WarSqat. 

Books Written on the Art of Waraqat 

As I have shown in my previous paper, Waraqat 
had become a thriving profession and on account of 
its flourishing condition great attention was paid to 
it. It was so popular an art that scholars devoted 
themselves to study its merits and details and wrote 
several books on it. I give here below a list of such 
books on Waraqat as have come to my notice : 

^ (Nazm Tadbiru’t-tasfir) 

on bookbinding. 

2. iij^ (‘Umdatu’l-Kuttab), by Amir 
al-Mu‘izz b. Bsdis (d. 454 A.H.), on preparing inks, 
cutting pens and transcription. 

3. A*iLo All j (RisSlah fi Sana‘at-i’l- 

AhbSr), a treatise on the art of preparing inks. 

4. OU^l J.^ j (An-Nujnmu’sh- 

Shariaat fi ‘amal i’l-Miqat), by Muhammad b. Abi’l- 


*Muqaddamah, p. 384 (BtllSq Press). 
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Khair al-Husainl. On preparing inks of different 
colours and other materials required for writing, 
painting, colouring, designing and ornamentation. 

5. A*ioJuH fbutvi (Al-Aqlamu’l-Qadlmah) by Ibn 
u’d-Dali. On one hundred and fifty styles of 
writing Arabic characters. 

6. ^ WJI ^ (Risalah fi’l-Khatt wa 

bari’l-Aqlam) by Ibnu’s-Saigh. On transcription and 
cutting of pens. 

til 

7. c??' erf* (Sharh 

Ibn Wahid ‘ala Manzumat Ibni’l-Bawwab). The 
commentary of Ibn Wahid on the poem of the great 
master artist Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413 A.H.). On 
Calligraphy. 

8. ksvJ* ^ (Muqaddamah fi Sana‘at- 

i’l-Khatt). by the famous calligraphist Ibn Muqlah 
(d. 328 A.H.). On Calligraphy. (Incomplete.) 

9. (Urjazah) a short-rhymed poem by 
Hasan as-Sanjari. On Calligraphy. 

10. ks,\J\ j (Urjuzah fi’l-Khatt), by 

‘Awnu’d-Dln Abi’l-Muzaffar Yahya b. Muhammad 
al-Wazir (d. 560 A.H.) ^ 

11. ^ ASlkin (Tanwiqu’n-Nitaqah 
fi ‘ilm-i’l-Waraqah). By Ibn Misk as-Sa^awi,® a 
learned scholar of the 11th century (Hijrah). 

12. (Tuhfatu’r-R§iq). By Abu’l- 
Husain Ishaq b. Ibrahim at-Tamimi, a tutor to the 

^Kas hf u'z-Zunlln, Vol. I, p. 82. ^Ibid., p. 343. 
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Caliph al-Muqtadir and his sons. On Calligraphy. 

13. kUj JoUSJi ^ aJU-j (RisSlah fi’l-Kitabti wa’l- 
Khatt). By Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Thawabah 
(d. 277 A.H.). On transcription and Calligraphy.^ 

14. fJjiiU (Kitabu’l Khatt wa’l-Qalam). 

By Muhammad b. al-Laith al-Khatib. On the pens 
and different kinds of writing.** 

15. fAn-Najmu’th-Xhaqib). By 
Qudamah b. Ja‘far. A treatise written on the great 
artist Ibn Muqlah.* 

jilU) By Shaikh ‘Abdul Latif of Baghdad. 
On Waraqat, its benefits and disadvantages. The 
author was a critic of the catalogues of libraries and 
books.* 

As the art of Waraqat covers a large field of 
different subordinate arts, these have been dealt 
with either singly or severally in the works men- 
tioned above. Thus it will be seen that Nos 7 to 
10 are on the art of Calligraphy, in fact an important 
branch of the art of Waraqat. Book No. 4 has 
already seen the light of publication in 1928, printed 
at the ‘Ilmiyyah Press of Aleppo and is available in 
the market. Some of its contents are : the compo- 
sition of colours ; liquefaction of gold and silver for 
writing purposes ; solution of gums for mixing them 

* Kitdh-aUFihrisu p. 188 (Cairo cd.>. 

* Ihid., p. 175, • Ihid.. p. 188. 

* Journal of Arab Academy, Damascus, Vol. I, p. 141. 
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with colours and refining the inks ; making certain 
inks and colouring bones, ivory, horns and bricks ; 
changing any colour of paper and dyeing it ; paint- 
ing in gold and silver, etc. From the above contents 
it can easily be concluded that the subjects have 
been treated in a scientific manner which gives us 
an idea of the cultivation of these minor arts at a 
time when the world at large was hardly acquainted 
with them. 

The MS. copies of Books Nos. 1 to 9 have been 
preserved in the library of the great Muslim savant 
Amir Taimar Pasha at Cairo. ^ 

The Advent of Paper 

The introduction of paper no doubt gave a new 
impulse to the art of Waraqat, and its manufacture, 
in the Islamic lands stood in bold relief for the 
Warraqtn who availed themselves of this golden 
opportunity. Formerly the Parchment (Raqq) and 
Papyrus (Qirtas) were in vogue for writing pur- 
poses, the preparation whereof was not an easy and 
a convenient process, and were hardly within easy 
reach of the rank and file. But a large supply of 
paper made from cotton and linen, solved this diffi- 
cult problem for the scribes and was mainly re- 
sponsible for bringing a large number of books into 
existence. The first paper-mill was erected at 

^ Lectures of the Arab Academy^ Damascus, Vol. I, p. 306. 
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Samarqand and a second one was started at Baghdad 
at the instance of Fadl,^ the brother of the Ja‘far al- 
Barmaki and the Governor of lOiuTasan in 178 A.H. 
Others followed suit in different Islamic lands like 
Yeman and Tihamah, and ultimately other 
factories were established in different countries of 
the Near East, Spain, Persia and India. It is said 
that Al-^ajjaj b. Yasuf, the Umayyad Governor, was 
the first man to write on paper.* Ja‘far the Bar- 
mecide is said to have replaced Parchment by paper 
in the state offices.' According to a statement in As- 
Sam*ani, paper was only manufactured at Khurasin 
in the fifth century.* That the paper was generally 
called ‘ Waraq ’ at Baghdad we also learn from the 
same author.' 

There were several kinds of paper named after, 
or rather dedicated to, the different eminent persons 
who either ordered these kinds to be manufactured 
for them or patronized their quality. These were 
called :• 

(1) As'Sulaimanl — from Sulaiman b. Rashid, the 
treasurer of Khurisan under HarUn ar-Rashld. 

(2) At-Talhl— from Talha b. Tahir, the second 
ruler of the Tahirid dynasty. 

(3) An-Nnhl — from Nnh, the Saminid ruler. 

^ Ibn Khaldgn. Muqaddamah, p. 399 

* AUKitdhat-u wa'UKuttah, p. 38. ' Maqrizi, KhitaU II, p. 

. * Ansdh, £oL^72. • Ansdh, fol. 574.* 

* For these details see Fihrist, p. 323, Suh^ ai-A*^a, I, pp. 475*6. 
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(4) Al-Fir‘awnl — in allusion to the Pharo the 
Egyptian. 

(5) Al-Ja*fari — from Ja'far the Barmacide. 

(6) At-Tahirl — from TShir II, the ruler of the 
Tahirid dynasty. 

There were papers of several inferior and superior 
qualities, like silk-paper, note-paper, strong and weak 
paper, smooth and ribbed paper, white and coloured 
paper.* The paper sellers were called Warragin 
and also Kaghidis, and in the seat of the caliphate — 
Baghdad — from the Harran Arch-way to the New 
Bridge over the Sarat Canal both sides of the road- 
way were occupied with the shops of paper sellers.* 

Paper was made of or cut into different sizes. 
Generally it had four standard sizes, viz., full (j3mi‘), 
half (ansaf), quarto (arba‘) and octavo (athmin). 
These sizes, I think, have still been retained in our 
present-day sizes of the paper. Ibn Khallikan* in 
his notice of an expert scribe Husain b. ‘Ali known 
as Ibn Khazin al-Kutub (d. 502 A.H.), makes 
mention of two sizes of the copies of the Holy 
Qur’an, viz., between the rub’ah and the J5mi* 
which have been translated by De Slane as Folio and 
Compact sizes.* But I think these terms have been 
literally rendered, while technically they should 
mean ‘ standard’ and ‘quarto’. However from this 
description it appears that there was another parti- 

* Arab Citfilization by J. Hell, p, 77. * Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 92. 

• Vol. I, p. 162. * Eng. trans. of Ibn Khallikdn, Vol. I. p. 464. 
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cular size in vogue between the full or standard and 
the quarto sizes. The sewn parts of a book were 
called Juz (singular), Ajz5, (plural). Again the parts 
of a Juz were called KurrSsa (sing.) or Kurrasat (pi.) 
which may be taken as equivalent to the English 
quires and folios. The similarity between the words 
‘ KurrSsa ’ and ‘ quires ’ suggests to us the plausibility 
of the derivation of the latter (English) word from 
the former (Arabic) word. In the English dic- 
tionaries the word ‘quire’ is said to be of old French 
and Low Latin origin, while in Arabic lexicons the 
root ‘ Kirs from which ‘ Kurasa ’ is derived, means 
closely connected houses or the rings of a chain. 

In this sense the ‘ kurrasa ’ in its secondary mean- 
ing is a, word for certain folios of a book sewn 
together. According to Adh-Dhahabl. ‘Kurrasa’ 
means 2 folios^ or 4 pages but in later times it was 
used for 10 folios or 20 pages, every page containing 
21 lines. At-Tanukhl'^ speaks of a certain volume of 
odes which his father committed to memory com- 
prising 230 folios and written on the thin Mansuri 
octavo size This of course may be 

taken as an addition to the kinds of paper which we 
have mentioned above. 

How rough papers were polished and made use 
of for writing purposes, can be gleaned from YSqnt’s 

* Dhahabrs Arabic text in the Letters of Abu'l-*Alfi, pp. 135-6, edited 
by Prof* Margoliouth. 

• Nishwdr cd-Mul^diara, I, p. 177, 
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notice of Ibn al-‘Adlm fd. 473 A.H.), a Judge at 
Aleppo in the fifth century. He is reported to have 
narrated the fact that his father used to polish a 
rough paper with the solution of Zinc Oxide 
(isfidaj).^ 

The Scribes (Warraqin) 

We have already said about the scribes that they 
were employed by scholars and authors and that 
almost every author had his own Warr^ or amanu- 
ensis. In this respect it can be added that some 
prolific authors had several scribes to whom they 
used to dictate or entrusted their works to them for 
copying. Thus the famous Arab Philosopher Al- 
Kindl had several scribes, like Hasanawayh, Nafta- 
wayh, Salmaway hand others, their name sending 
with similar suffixes.* The famous litterateur Al- 
Mubarrad had his Warraqs like Ibn al-Zajjaj, As- 
SasI and others.® 

Among these scribes we find mention of a 
Muslim woman. The name of Ummu’l-Fadl Fatimah 
bint al-Aqra‘ (d. 480 A.H.) has come down to us, 
and we are told by As-Sam‘ani* that she wrote a 
beautiful hand and was an adept in writing in the 
style of the famous Calligraphist Ibn al-Bawwab. 
Her writings were so much appreciated and prized 
that once on writing one page in beautiful hand and 


> Irshad, VI. p. 38. 
• Ibid., p. 89. 


* Fihrist^ p. 365. 

• YaquU VI, p. 115. 
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presenting it to Wazir ‘Amidu’l-Mulk al-Kundurl 
she was rewarded one thousand Dinars. 

It would be interesting to notice the position of 
Warr^in in society. In the third century A.H. the 
art of War5qat had become common so much so 
that the scribes enjoyed no respectable position in 
society, but were instead looked down with con- 
tempt by men of high ranks. 

The incident of a copyist serves as an illustration. 

‘ Once I was employed,’ says the scholar Abu Hayyan 
at-Tawhidi, ‘by the Buwayhid Wazir As-S§hib b. 
‘AbbSd at his residence. I was sitting in one of the 
apartments of his mansion and was engaged in my 
work, when suddenly I found the Wazir standing 
before me and soon I got up to do him honour. “Sit 
down thundered the Wazir, “for the menial scribes 
are not expected to stand up in our honour,” he 
said scornfully.’^ This of course shows the mentality 
of the rich people towards this labouring class on 
the one hand, while on the other hand it reveals to 
us the fact how poor scribes were treated at that 
time as commonality by the aristocratic class. How- 
ever it was all due to the multifarious array of the 
copyists and to the cheap popularity of this profes- 
sion as well, that the Warrdqin^ among whom there 
were scholars of great repute, sometimes received 
such ignominious treatment at the hands of their 


» YSqnt. V. p. 392. 
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patrons. Still, however, this class of the scribes was 
quite indispensable to the ever-increasing demand of 
producing books, and the same Abu Hayyan tells 
us that the profession of Waraqatat Baghdad in the 
third century was still flourishing.^ There were self- 
respecting men among the scribes and we possess 
an anecdote of ‘Allan the Shu‘Gbite scribe related by 
Ibn ‘Abdus al-Jahshiyarl. 

Once he was recommended to the Wazir Ahmad 
b. Abl Khalid al-Ahawal by some of his friends, 
who was ordered to bring the man for copying. 
When the scribe was brought to work at the 
residence of the Wazir, the latter appeared on the 
scene and everyone present there got up in his 
honour except the scribe. ‘How impolite on the 
part of this Warraq ? ’ muttered the Wazir. ‘ Can 
you charge me with impoliteness,’ retorted the 
scribe, ‘while people come to learn manners from 
me ?’ ‘You have called me,’ he added, ‘ to stay here 
for your own work without any request on my part. 
I have not come to ask anything from you, nor had 
I special liking in coming to you. I am writing for 
you on payment and it would have been well had 
I not done so.’ The proud scribe returned forthwith 
to his home and since that time he swore that he 
would not go to the residence of any individual and 
write a single letter for him.’* 


‘ Yflflut, V. p. 393. 


• Ibid., V. p. 67. 
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Among the copyists there were learned men and 
scholars like Abu’l-Farj b. al-jawzi, Ibn ‘Abd ad- 
Daim al-MaqdisI, Ibn al-Khazin and Ibn al- Wahid 
who were held in high esteem for their vast learn- 
ing and ripe scholarship. 

The Book Trade 

Book trade had become a most thriving profession 
under the caliphate and was one of the most useful 
avocations which prompted every layman as well 
as scholar to adopt it. The Warraqln or booksellers 
were not always the ordinary book-dealers, but 
most of them were scholars and men of letters. 
Their occupation not only provided them with 
livelihood but even afforded great facility in their 
literary pursuits. They had the privilege of utiliz- 
ing their own collections for their studies, which 
enabled them to become prolific writers of books. 
The famous geographer Yaqut (d. 626 A.H.) was a 
book-dealer and it was due to this profession that 
he was able to produce such voluminous works as 
lyln'jamu’l Buldan and Irshad al-‘Arlb ; the former 
published long ago in European and Cairene editions 
in 8 volumes, the latter edited by Prof. Margoliouth 
in 7 volumes in recent years. Another versatile 
Warraq was Muhammad b. Ishaq b. an-Nadim whose 
KitWi al-Fihrist covers a large field of bibliography, 
biography, and history of different religions. This 
has also been published in German and Cairene 
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editions. 

The book trade was not restricted to mere profes- 
sional traders, but most of the learned men and 
scholars who had a passion for collecting books, were 
very often disposing of them in exchange for other 
books or were compelled to sell them out in their 
adverse circumstances. The learned divine Abu 
Hatim as-Sijistani, the collector of a large number 
of books, was doing business in books.^ Muhammad 
b. Ya‘qab ash-ShirazI (d. 810 A.H.), the author of 
the Arabic lexicon Al-Qamus, who is said to have 
collected so many camel-loads of books, used to dis- 
pose them off in his impecuniosity.* A very touch- 
ing account of the sale of books in adversity is given 
•by Yaqat who was an eye-witness to it. A literary 
man Ibn Hamdun (547-608 A.H.) who was a lover of 
books and had collected a large number of them 
within fifty years, was placed in straitened circum- 
stances on his dismissal from the high post of Gover- 
norship. He was seen by Yaqut selling his books 
with tearful eyes and aching heart just as he was 
parting with his bosom friends.® 

A learned Grammarian of Granada (Spain) 
Muhammad b. Balish al-‘Abdari (d. 753 A.H.) had 
amassed great wealth by selling books {aUtakassub bil 
kutub).* 

How the trade in books was in a flourishing con- 


* Suynti, Bughya, 265. 

• YaqUU III, p. 210. 


* Bughya, p. 117. 

* Ibid,, p. 100. 
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dition at that time is borne out by the fact that even 
the blind men used to sell books. They were in the 
know of the prices of books and could produce any 
book out of their stock whenever there was a demand 
from a customer. The bianbalite scholar ‘All b. 
Ahmad Zainu’d-Din al-Amidi possessed a large 
number of books and in spite of his blindness, when 
asked to bring out any book, he would repair to his 
library and take out the particular volume of a 
desired book as if he had just put it on the shelf. 
He also knew the price of each book. He made k 
coil of a scrap of paper into a letter of Abjad accord- 
ing to its numerical value, and putting it on the 
cover of a book and pasting another scrap on it he 
pressed it so that the letter was embossed on the 
title and was felt by the hand. Thus he could tell 
his customers the price of the book.^ 

Another blind scholar was Ahmad b. Surur as- 
Sumustarl (d. 517 A.H.), a learned traditionist who 
was an expert in books and their prices.^ 

The Shafi'ite scholar Shafi* b. ‘Ali al-KinanI, a 
poet and litterateur (d. 730 A.H.) of Egypt, was an 
expert in the prices of books and though a blind man 
he could tell at once, after taking the books into his 
hand, their prices as well as the date of their 
purchase.® 

Even the females used to know the prices 


* Naktu*UHimyan, p. 206 
» Ibid., p. 98. 


* Ibid., pp. 163-4. 
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of books. The wife of the above-named Shsfi'ite 
scholar was well informed about the prices of books. 
She knew the price of each and every book and 
started selling of books in her miserable plight after 
the sad demise of her husband who left behind 18 
large collections.^ 

How the passion for books had reached its 
climax can well be imagined from the fact that 
people were always on the look-out for books and 
one had to be ready to purchase any book he requir- 
ed immediately, before any other book hunter 
might turn up to take it away on fancy price. Ibn 
Abi Usaibi‘a, the author of Tabaqatu'l-Atibba (d. 668 
A.H.), was once out to purchase from an auctioneer 
the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodosias on the 
Aristotle’s Acr oasis. The bargain was settled at 120 
Dinars which he went to fetch from home. But 
when he returned with money, he was shocked to 
learn that the book was already sold out to a man 
from ^urasan for 300 Dinars along with certain 
other books.^ 

Reward for Writing Books and Freedom of Copying 

As we have already seen, the advent of paper, 
the flourishing condition of the copying profession 
and the book trade, contributed a great deal towards 
the production of a huge mass of books and their 


* Naktu'UHimyan, p. 164. 


’ Tabaqdt, I. P* 46. 
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ever-increasing and multiplying number. But there 
were other factors also which, as largely responsible 
for the preponderating number of books in the 
Islamic lands, must be taken into consideration. 
Those were the following : 

(1) Encouragement of the authors by rewarding 

them for writing books. 

(2) Freedom of copying books by free access to 

the public and private libraries. 

Under both heads we propose to give some 
interesting details. 

(1) Encouragement and Reward to Authors 

The caliphs and princes were ever ready to help 
the writers of books who were richly rewarded for 
their literary productions. The authors either 
dedicated their works to a Prince, a Wazir, an Amir 
or an Official, which brought them good fortunes. 
We find innumerable instances of such princely 
donations to the authors in the Arabic biographical 
literature. The famous litterateur Al-Jahiz (d. 250 
A.H.), of Basrah, dedicated his book Kiiab-ul- 
Hayawdn to Muhammad b. ‘Abdul-Malik and 
received a reward of 5,000 Dinars. His famous 
work Al'Bayanu-wat-Tabyin was dedicated to Ibn 
Abi Ds’ad who paid him a similar amount. His 
Kitabu' z-Zira‘at wan-Nakhli was presented to 
IbrShim b. al ‘AbbSs as-Siili and was rewarded with 
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5.000 DlnSrs.^ 

Al-Qasim b. Sallam (d, 214 A.H.). a learned 
scholar, wrote his work Gharibu'l-Musannaf and 
presented it to Amir ‘Abdullah b. Tahir and got 

1.000 Dinars as a reward. Over and above that a 
monthly stipend of 10,000 Dirhams was granted to 
him to meet his daily expenses. This kept the 
author under perpetual obligation of the Prince and 
since that time he never presented his work to any 
other prince.* 

The Wazir Ibnu’l-‘AlqamI conferred a consider- 
able boon on As-SaghanI the lexicographer for 
compiling his lexicon Al-‘Uhab. Ibn Abi’l-Hadid 
was also rewarded by the same Wazir for writing 
his commentary on the Nahju'l-Balaghat of ‘Ali the 
Caliph.* 

The dedication of the great work Al-Aghani to 
Al-Hakam the Umayyad ruler of Spain, and his 
reward of 1,000 gold Dinars to the author,* are too 
well known to need any mention. It was the same 
prince to whom Qadi Abu Bakr presented his com- 
mentary on the work of Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam and 
received a handsome reward.® 

It is related of the famous Scientist Al-BirQni 
that when he composed his monumental work 
Qanun-Mas*udt (Canonicus Masudicus), Prince 
Mas'tld, the heir and son of Sultan Mahmnd of 

* Y&fiit. VI, p. 75. • Ibid., VI. p. 163. 

• AI-FaMrt. P. 248 (Cairo). * & • Maqqarl, I, p. 180 (Cairo). 
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Gh azni, conferred upon him an elephant-load of 
silver which he declined to accept,^ probably out 
of self-respect which was quite becoming a learned 
scholar of his type. 

But there were scholars who refused to dedicate 
their books to any rich man. Such was Abu Ghalib 
Tammam, the lexicographer of Cordova, who flour- 
ished in the first half of the 5th century A.H. 
When he wrote his Talqih u’l-‘ Ain on Arabic lexi- 
cography, the Amir Mujahid al- ‘Amiri of Spain 
offered him one thousand Dinars, provided the 
book was dedicated to him. But the author de- 
clined this princely offer, saying, the Amir’s request 
cannot be complied with, even if he were ready to 
spend the riches of the whole world, as the book 
was not compiled particularly for him. When the 
prince was informed of this he admired the audacity 
of the author and ordered the amount with an addi- 
tional sum to be paid to him, in spite of his not 
mentioning the Amir’s name in his book.* 

We are informed of certain scholars who dedi- 
cated their works voluntarily to some celebrities out 
of personal regard. The Christian physician Jibrall 
b. Bukhtishq* dedicated his Pharmacopia, Al-Kcifi, to 
the learned Wazir Sahib b. ‘AbbSd.® 

The learned scholar and Wazir QSdl Akram al- 

^ Yaqut, VI, p. 308 ; Bu^ya, p. 20. 

» Ihid., VI, p. 244; Bu^ya. p.209. 

• Tabaqdt-u'l-A^ihba, I, p. 146. 
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Qifti used to receive presents of books from their 
celebrated authors who took pride in presenting 
their works to him. The learned bibliofile Yaqnt 
when compiling his great geographical dictionary, 
Mu'jamu’l-Buldan, wrote a copy in his own hand 
and sent it to Al-Qifti as a present.^ 

The learned Wazir Nizamu’l-Mulk whenever 
received present from the learned men these were 
in the form of books which were afterwards deposit- 
ed in the library of the Nizamiyya College * 

(2) Copying of Books 

In almost all the public and private libraries, 
dotted all over the Islamic countries, people were 
allowed free access. This made easy the task of 
copying and multiplying books. The scribes and 
booksellers availed themselves of this opportunity 
and transcribed books on payment. This gave a 
great impulse to the art of Waraqat which was 
carried to perfection with great enthusiasm through- 
out the length and breadth of the Muslim empire. 
In some public as well as private libraries, paper, 
pen and ink were supplied for copying books free 
of charge, as it was done at the big libraries at 
Cairo,® Ramharmuz,® Karkar® and Mawsil.® In 
some state libraries a special amount was set apart 

* Mu‘jamu'l-Buld3n, Vol. I, p. 12 (Cairo). 

*Subki. Tabaqat. Vol. IV. o. 29. 

* MaqrUi, 11, p. 334 (Cairo). « Al-Maqdisl. Bibl. Geog. Ill, 413. 

» yajut. Vol. V, p. 467. • Ibid., II. pp. 419-20. 
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for this expenditure and formed one of the items of 
the annual budget.^ 

There were several scribes and calligraphists 
attached to every public or private library for copy- 
ing books. They either made copies of books 
already in possession of the library, or transcribed 
other books for the library. Thus we read that 
there were 180 scribes at the great library of Bana 
‘Ammar at Tripolis (Syria) out of whom 30 were 
constantly at work day and night.* In the library 
of Abu’l-Fida, the historian, at Ilamat there were 
several scribes.* The same was the case with the 
other libraries at Cairo, Ramharmuz, Karkar, Mawsil 
and Spain. The same custom was prevalent in the 
libraries of private persons like Al-Waqidi (d. 208 
A.H.) of Baghdad,* Caliph Al-‘AzIz of Egypt,® 
Abu Mutrif of Spain® and others. 

The pious act of making Waqf a book or a 
library to any place of sanctity or a charitable insti- 
tution, like Mosque, Madrasahs, Hospitals, Serais, 
Ribats (monasteries) and Mausoleums,^ was no less 
responsible for the accumulation of a large number 
of books. Besides the learned scholars, who be- 
queathed their books to their co-religionists on their 

* MaqrUl II. p. 335. * Ibn al-FurSt, fol. 36 V. 

* Mu]^^ratu*UAia}mau*l-*Ilmh Vol. 1, p. 265. 

* FihrisU p. 144. • MaqrUl^ II, p. 235. 

* Ibn Bashkuwal, As-Silah, I. pp. 304-5. 

^ Naht ul-Himyan^p, 238; Tabaqatu'l-A^ibhan I, p. 300; II, p. 155; 
AUQiffl, p. 15; /6n Khallikan, I, p. 69. 
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death-bed/ there were scribes and writers who 
wrote books and made them Waqf in the charitable 
institutions. Of the latter we find innumerable in- 
stances. Moreover, it had become a fashion among 
the authors to deposit their works into some library 
generally attached to some grand mosque or a big 
Madrasah. 

Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Karim al-Hari^I 
(d. 599 A.H.), who made an abridgement of Al- 
Aghant in 10 volumes, wrote a copy of the work 
in his own hand and made it Waqf in the grand 
mosque of Damascus.* Ibn Khairan. the officer-in- 
charge of the correspondence department at Egypt 
under Al-Mustansir, had sent to Baghdad two 
volumes of his poetical works to be deposited there 
in the Daru’l-'Ilm, the library of Sabur’s academy.* 
The Nestorian physician Jibrall (d. 396 A.H.), who 
wrote a Pharmacopia on medicines, made Waqf a 
copy of it to the same library.* 

Conservation of Books 

The preponderance of books and their colossal 
collections in the innumerable libraries and 
academies necessitated their preservation and the 
Muslim bibliofiles were not unaware of the ways 

* YOqUt. I. P. 252. 

■ Tahaqdtu'hAtihha, Vol. II, p. 190. 

• YdqUU Vol. I, p. 242. 

^ Tabaqatu'UAtihhd, Vol. I, p. 146* 
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and means of preserving books from spoliation by 
worms, climatic effects and ravages of time. Generally 
the books were preserved by rinsing them with the 
germicidal powders, as in our own times, and some- 
times by burning some fragrant drugs and giving 
their smoke to books. About one way of removing 
from books bad smell through damp or water, we 
learn from an incident related of a scholar’s book 
collection, Ibn ad-Dahan, a grammarian of Mawsil 
(d. 469 A.H.), that when he left Baghdad for 
Damascus, his books which were sent to him there 
after some time, had become wet and caught damp- 
ness giving a bad smell. This owner at last purchased 
some 30 lbs. of Ladhan' (Ladanum), burnt it and 
gave the smoke to his books. But unfortunately his 
eyes caught the smoke which resulted in his total 
blindness, as the gum proved fatal to the eyesight.® 

We have an anecdote related in YaqSt’s Dictionary 
of Learned Men^ to the effect that one Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Tahir Abu MansQr, the librarian of the 
Sabur’s academy at Baghdad, was befooled by his 
assistant Ibn yamd who once jestingly told the 
former that the books of the library were eaten by 
worms and that he should at once see the %ar!f al- 
Murtada and ask from him the medicine for killing 
these germs. 

^ Ladanum is a gum which exudes from a species of cistus Eng. trans. 
of Ibn KhalltkSn, Vol. I» p. 576, note 3. 

• SafadI Nakt, pp. 158-9. » Vol. V, p. 359. 
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From the above particulars and details it will be 
seen that the art of Waraqat had become most impor- 
tant and an indispensable occupation of the whole 
Muslim nation of that age and thus it rightly deserved 
the appellation of one of the ‘Chief Arts’ (UmmahSt 
us-Sanayi‘) as given by the historian Ibn KhaldOn. 
This art continued to develop with ardent love and 
consuming passion by the Muslim scholars and 
savants and their unflinching devotion and indefatig- 
able endeavours kept it in flourishing condition 
from the Second to the Ninth century of Hijrah. 

In conclusion we again quote the learned philo- 
sopher-historian Ibn Khaldun who gives us in a 
nutshell the idea of the development and cultivation 
of this art during the bloom of the Arab civilization. 
He says : — 

“ The sea of civilization and culture was surging 
in the Islamic states in every country which expand- 
ed the empire ; Sciences were cultivated ; the art of 
transcription and bookbinding excelled ; the royal 
palaces and treasures were filled up with books 
which had no parallel ; people of different towns 
vied with each other in collecting books. But when 
the system of Islamic Government disintegrated, all 
these diminished and with disintegration of the 
caliphate all the seminaries of Baghdad vanished 
and disappeared. Then the seat of the art of trans- 
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cription and calligraphy was transferred to Egypt 
and Cairo where these are still flourishing to the 
present day.”‘ 


^ Muqaddamah, p. 397 (BulSq). 



VII 

THE TRIBULATIONS OF INDIA 

(A hitherto neglected source of Aurangzth’s history) 

Among the rulers of India, Aurangzib is the only 
monarch of whom a great deal of historical literature 
has been brought into existence in different langu- 
ages at different times. Many sources of the 
Emperor’s history have been unearthed and brought 
to light in our own times, and still many more are 
awaiting publication. In this connection it would be 
interesting to know that a Persian Ma^nawl named 
oJa or ‘Troubles of India,’ dealing with the 

‘Wars of Succession between Aurangzib and his 
brothers,’ has been preserved in manuscripts and 
even in a printed edition ; and as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, it has never been utilized by the contem- 
porary chroniclers, nor does it find a place in the 
modern bibliographies of Aurangzib’s history.^ 

The Manuscripts 

Manuscripts of this Ma^nawi are rarely found 
in the libraries of India and Europe. There is a 

*Sarkar’s Aurangzib and Najib Ashrafs Urdu Introduction to the 
latest edition of Aurangztb's Letters contain such bibliographies. 
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manuscript of a later date in the library of the 
British Museum, Ad. 26235. It has been noticed by 
Rieu in his catalogue.^ Measuring 10" X 5i" the MS. 
comprises 6 folios or 120 pages, every page contain- 
ing 18 couplets. Written in Nasta'liq character the 
MS. belongs to the 18th century. India Office 
possesses another MS. in its library. An incomplete 
MS. is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Besides these two complete and one incomplete 
MSS., a fourth MS. of earlier date has lately 
been acquired by a friend of mine^ and it is 
proposed to notice the same and to examine 
its contents in the present article.® At the same 
time it is rather strange to find that while very 
few copies of both are available in manuscript, 
two printed copies of it exist in India, the one is 
preserved in the Asafiyyah Library of Hyderabad, in 
the Persian History Section, No. 905, dated 1300 
A.H. The author’s name is given in the catalogue as 
‘Bihishti ShlrazI’.* The other copy dated A.D. 1883 
exists in the Public Library at Lahore, which is 
probably a copy of the same printed edition, as the 
date 1300 A.H. synchronizes with the A.D. 1883. 

' Catalogue of the Persian MS, in the British Museum* Vol. II, pp. 689- 
90. 

* Mr. A. D. Path3n (Alig.)* Mosque Superintendent, Junagadh. 

* It would be a vam attempt to enquire for MS. copies as the cata- 
logues of almost all the important libraries of India and Europe have been 
thoroughly searched for. 

* Fihrist-i^Kutubthdna-i-Asafiyya, Vol. I, p. 252. 
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Our Manuscripts 

This small volume comprises 174 pages and 
measures 8"x5". There are 15 couplets on every 
page. The couplets or verses number 2,570. Every 
page is ruled in black and red lines. The headings 
are all written in red ink. The MS. is written in 
Nastailq character and the writings are clear and 
beautiful. Some corrections have been made here 
and there, which are shown on the margins in a 
different hand. Probably some reader might have 
collated the MS. with another copy and noted down 
the variants. At the end of each page a catchword 
is supplied for reference to the next page, but there 
is no pagination. The name of the book does not 
appear on the title page which is blank, but it occurs 
in the last couplet which runs as follows : 

olUy ^ 31 oU 

The date of transcription and the name of the 
scribe are recorded at the end of the book in the 
following postscript : 

cjl> iS^^, *1 . ^ 

(i.e.. Written by Muhammad Husain, on the 28th 
Rajab, 1097 A. H.) 

Date of Composition 

The date of composition is nowhere given in the 
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book, but it can be accurately fixed between 1068 
and 1069 A.H.. as we shall observe later on. Thus it 
is obvious that the present MS. was written only 28 
years after the composition of the book. At the end 
the words “,^1^ appear on the margin, 

which shows that the MS. was in possession of one 
Dulah Rai, a learned Brahma-Kshatriya of the Desai 
family of Junagadh, who flourished over a century 
ago. 

The Author 

Very little is known about the author of this 
book except his nom-de-plume ‘Bihishtl’ which occurs 
in the following verses : 

^ >>'•3 (*^1 ( r ’) 

Nor do we find his name mentioned in the 
biographies of the Persian poets. From the printed 
edition we come to know that he belonged to 
Shiraz and was a Perisan by birth. As to his being a 
follower of Shl’ite school and a believer in the twelve 
Imams we are informed in the following couplets : 

li»‘l s_ijUL4| qJX 

From the following verses the author appears to 
have been a court poet of the Mughal Prince MurSd 
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Bakhsh for whom he used to compose panegyrics. 
He says : 

From the words “ .^Uw^ v_i^^ ” or appreciation 
of beauties we conclude that the poet used to com- 
pose Odes or Gh azals. a popular theme of all the 
Persian poets. This is supported by the fact that he 
also left his ‘ Kulliyat ’ or poetical works, a copy of 
which exists in manuscript in the Edinburgh 
Library. 

The author, being a protege of MurSd, is eloqu- 
ent in the praise of the latter — his master — whom he 
names as ‘ Murad-i-Jahan ’ (desire of the world), 
sometimes ‘ Murad-i-Du‘aiam ’ (desire of both the 
worlds), as for instance : 

(Jl" 3 

In the prologue he has devoted a special chapter 
to MurSd, as is generally the case with the Mathnawi 
writers, to praise the ruling princes of the time. But 
the poet, like his other confreres, indulges in undue 
appreciation of the prince ; as for instance, we are 
told, for the first time only, about the religiosity of 
Murad in the following couplets : 

jUi .U ijj t/ j»c:-eU»3ulJ'jro'*-»*3 

^ ijW jULij V . jjjJi 
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j ^ j^ol*»- 

This is hardly supported by history which, on the 
contrary, informs us that Murad was of soldierly 
nature and a man of haughty temperament. He was 
a pleasure-seeker mostly passing his time in unlawful 
indulgences. Hence there is no justification in 
saying that he was a staunch follower of the 
Prophet’s Sunnah and acted in every matter according 
to the dictates of Shari’at. 

The author says he wrote within a decade (of 
years) several books on his master and the present 
Mathnawi is not his first literary production : 

0^^!^ ^ 3 ob—lj V -) I t)t j**! 3 

JIM 3 

The author claims to be an eye-witness to all the 
wars and events that came to pass between the sons 
of Shah Jahan during the fraternal contest for the 
throne of Delhi, and while comparing his narrative 
with the great Persian epic Shah Namah, he boasts 
over FirdawsI who was not an eye-witness to the 
wars and deeds of his heroes. He writes : 

if ^ 

pi •iAjIm) 4»Lj| tgfl^ j pi •-iji I J lfv« J^l ^ 
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There are certain allusions in the book which 
refer to the author’s stay in Gujarat. It is certain 
that he was a court poet of Murad who was, as is 
well known, at that time in Ahmedabad where he 
had celebrated his coronation assuming the title of 
Murawwiju’d-Din. Referring to a prediction made 
by Khwaja Nasiruddin Tusi, the author says that he 
received such and such news from the pilgrims who 
went from Gujarat to Mecca and had recently re- 
turned therefrom. From both the facts it can be 
inferred that if not living there permanently, his 
sojourn at Ahmedabad must have been at least for 
a period during which his master was staying there. 

Date of Composition of the Book 

No date of composition has been given in the 
text but from certain historical facts narrated there- 
in, it can be deduced that the book was composed 
between 1068 and 1070 A.H. ; firstly, because it does 
not make any mention of Murad’s death except his 
imprisonment in the Gwalior fort, which took place 
on 4th Shawwal 1068 A.H., and secondly, at the end 
it contains an account of the arrest and execution of 
Dara which happened on 21st Dhilhijj 1069 A.H. 
These facts clearly establish that the book was 
composed between 1068 and 1070 A.H., long before 
the death of Murad and soon after DSra’s execu- 
tion. 
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List of Contents 

From the different headings in the present MS. 
the table of contents is prepared and given below : 

I. A hymn to God and the praise of the 

Prophet. 

II. An appreciation of the Emperor of the 

World (i.e., Murad.). 

III. In praise of Shah Jahan and division of the 

provinces among his four sons. 

IV. Shah Jahan’s illness. 

V. Dara preparing for war against ^uja‘ and 

sending his son to Bengal to fight with 
the latter. 

VI. A story by way of illustration. 

VII. Murad receiving information of Shah 

Jahan's illness and slaying his Wazir All 
NaqI. 

VIII. Siege and capture of the fortress of the port 

of Surat and plunder of great wealth and 
riches through the tactics of ShahbSz. 

IX. MurSd celebrating his coronation in the 
province of Gujar3t. 

X. Dara sending his son Sulaiman Shikoh 
against ^ujS" ; victorious return of the 
former for the first time. 

XL Murad leading his forces from AhmedSbSd 
to Ujjain and coming across Aurangzlb 
on the way. 
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XII. Murad and Aurangzib meeting together. 

XIII. Aurangzib and Murad leading attack against 

the Maharaja (Jaswant Singh), and defeat 
of the latter. 

XIV. Both the princes leading their armies en route 

Samugarh to Akbarab§d. 

XV. Aurangzib and Murad gaining victory over 

Dara and flight of the latter. 

XVI. Capture of Agra Fort and Murad taken 

prisoner by Aurangzib. 

XVII. Dara’s flight from Lahore on account of the 

deceitful letters received by his officers. 
XVIII. Shuja’s flight, Aurangzib’s victory and de- 
mobilisation of the army. 

XIX. Dara marching from -\hmedabad to Ajmer 
as planned by the Maharaja, consequently 
his defeat, his flight third time, his arrest 
by Jiwan, a zamindar of Lahore, and 
finally his execution. 

Under the above captions the author has divided 
the contents of his book and it is to be noticed that 
he has not exercised his power of poetical imagina- 
tion or exaggeration in describing the events. 

Historical Value of the Book 

The author being a contemporary writer, his 
information is partly based on his personal knowl- 
edge and partly on the reports and news he received 
through different sources. As far as the fratricidal 
17 
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wars are concerned, his work deserves consideration 
in relation to other chronicles of the period. Al- 
though most of the events described in the book are 
corroborated by the chronicles of later date, yet the 
author’s general claim as to his being an eye-witness 
to all the wars between the brothers cannot be 
admitted. It is true that he was attached to Murad’s 
court and as such he might have witnessed the 
events in which his master took part, but how could 
he be expected to have been present at all the events 
that took place in other parts of the country ? It 
is but natural that he might have gathered such 
information either from the news agents (Parcha- 
Nawls) or from the popular rumours. Nevertheless 
the author’s narrative is mostly accurate in corrobo- 
ration with other authentic accounts. 

The Author's Opinion about Aurangzib 

Although the author was a servant and an ad- 
herent of Murad, and as such he is naturally expected 
to adopt an antagonistic attitude towards Aurangzib, 
yet throughout the book he has refrained very care- 
fully from pronouncing his opinion against the 
prince. While speaking of Shah Jahan's division of 
the provinces among his four sons, the author draws 
an analogy between them and the four Righteous 
Caliphs of the early Islamic period. He says : 
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^ 

^ ^ ll2t^ (3 4>*^. 

t^_^a^l_4^' jl j 


It is worthy of note that Aurangzib is compared 
with ‘Uthman the third Caliph, which betrays the 
mental attitude of our Shi'ite author towards the 
prince, while he compares his patron Murad with 
‘All the son-in-law of the Prophet, giving him pre- 
ference over others and thus paying his homage to 
the sanctimonious Imam. However, the comparison 
is incongruous and inapposite and the author seems 
to have concealed his prejudice and religious rancour 
against Aurangzib beneath this garb. At certain 
places in the book he casts his aspersions against the 
prince but he is so cautious and guarded as to put 
the words in the mouths of others. We come across 
a single line in the book in which he has openly 
censured Aurangzib for bribing Ilahwardi Khan, 
the general of Shuja, for making him his partisan : 

w-o j dfjjjl 


J J Jpz^ 

Notwithstanding this he admires the foresight 
and practical wisdom of Aurangzib. He pays a 
tribute to the prince when he says : 

jl •l-i J 3 
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Likewise the author, while dwelling on the 
imprisonment of Murad and comparing him with 
Aurangzlb, observes that a ruler having had several 
enemies around him is justified when he is forced 
to employ strategic tactics : 

jl_)K J jw J-Ab 

3 4f 

While speaking of the country running desolate 
from the river Attock to the Deccan after the arrest 
of Murad, the author’s observation regarding 
Aurangzlb is significant : 

• I/ iVji 3 yky- «bib 

Although the author has evinced great solicitude 
for his master on account of his personal attachment 
with the latter and has lavishly praised him for his 
bounty, bravery and manly courage, yet he does not 
think him worthy and capable of being a ruler and 
an administrator. In this respect he entertains a 
very high opinion about Aurangzlb. 

Aurangzlb sends a message to Murad inviting 
him to fight a decisive battle with Jaswant Singh, the 
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partisan of DSra, and promises him on Dara’s defeat 
the possession of the vast Indian Empire. On receiv- 
ing the message Murad proceeds from Ahmedabad, 
building castles in the air and thinking that after 
Dara’s overthrow he will ascend the throne of Delhi : 

^ ■ 1 ^ j ^ I 

Here the author like a real statesman remarks : 
^J‘y 1 j (j ^ iAj* J i^h of li 

I j 4$ 4^U cili> Jjj 

He strikes a note of alarm at the incapability 
and corruption of the low-bred ministers and mean 
officers in Murad’s camp : 

j j ^ ^ -f 3' 

3jj ij) Jiiy 

oT iyt olf<r 31 iy ^ t/y; 

Although Murad is eulogised by the poet 
for leading invasion against Jagat Singh and for his 
expeditions to Bal^ and BadakhshSn, yet he is not 
considered worthy of ascending the ‘ golden throne ’ 
and wearing the ‘ Imperial Crown’. He is censured 
for his impolitic move in strengthening the hands 
of his rival Aurangzlb : 

jlm ilT (jU ji *5” J-A ilA ^jj jf»— 
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OaavjJ ^ 4£^i4i4 |Ai 

c**-A ^ jjiV (jL> *z*.»A i ^jS ^ j 

The author has narrated some incidents in the 
Mathnawl which are not found in other historical 
accounts. As for instance : 

1. When Dara was arrested at Lahore, his 
daughter fell on her knees before Malik Jiwan, im- 
ploring him to release her father but the impudent 
wretch paying no heed to her entreaties gave a slap 
on her tender face. 

2. At the time of Data’s execution his murderers 
offered him a cup of poison which he refused to 
drink. 

3. On the fourth day after his coronation 
Aurangzlb appeared on the balcony of the Palace 
and ordered his Bakhshies or paymasters to dismiss all 
the old servants from the army and to recruit new 
ones : 

jLt iji jl jCiJ jl 

c3 ii, ^ j ^ A.4 T 

JU JiSi jl JjjA ‘V** 

By the old servants the men of the armies of 
Shah Jahan, Data and Murad are meant : — 

•Jj» -ijr 3 •jl^ ljU j j jl^oLwj 
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How this dimissal created a commotion among the 
people and thousands of men were deprived of their 
daily bread, we are told in the following lines : 

Subsequently the author praying that God may 
grant justice and generosity to Aurangzlb so that 
the people may live in peace, reproves the Emperor 
for his love of wealth and riches and proposes to 
remain himself as silent spectator, without uttering 
word, watching the trend of events : 

jTjSC a*i J j :)j jir* 

OA^ AaIjA jtA aS Ai 0A3 

This incident is related at a time when Murad 
was a prisoner at Gwalior, Shuja* had fled away, and 
Dara had already met his tragic fate, and all the 
servants in their armies were gathered together in 
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the camp of Aurangzib. The authenticity of this 
story can be questioned inasmuch as it is not cor- 
roborated by any historical account of this period. 
However, believing it to be literally true, it cannot 
be considered an unwise step on the part of the 
Emperor to drive away the partisans and adherents 
of his rivals, and therefore professed enemies, in 
order to guard himself against the dire consequ- 
ences that might ensue in future. In fact this 
diplomatic move of the Emperor must elicit an 
appreciation of his political sagacity and farsight- 
edness with which he was naturally gifted. 

In conclusion, we may observe that this Mathnawl 
can be utilized with some advantage to know the 
details of the Wars of Succession, which to a great 
extent are based on the personal observations of the 
author. It may be taken as a contemporary contri- 
bution and an addition to the early sources of the 
history of Aurangzib, which has not hitherto been 
brought to light. 

Translation of the Persian Couplets quoted above 

I. With the encouragement of my friends I 
named this book The Tribulations of India. 

II. O God ! ‘Bihi^tl’ is Thy eulogiser, a weak 
blade of grass from Thy garden. 

If * Bihishti ’ were to speak of His attributes, he 
should have his tongue made of steel. 
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‘ Bihi^tl ’ in praise of the Imam of the time, 
concluded his speech like a mastet'poet. 

III. ‘All the friend (of God) and a guide to the 
saints, the heir of the Prophet and intercessor to 
God. 

O God ! in lieu of the praise of the twelve Imams 
make the tree of my speech fruitful. 

IV. O God ! do not grant me leisure for singing 
in praise of the beauties, a fruitless task which 
bothers me. 

As I have got a patron like Mur5d, his kindliness 
has made me his panegyrist. 

V. In the House of the world-conquering Timur 
none has come out like MurSd. 

VI. Abstaining from sins and engaged in prayers 
is the King of the World and the Faith. 

His heart is a blossom from the garden of mysti- 
cism, a quality hardly possessed by any other king. 

Day and night acting according to the ordinances 
of the Prophet. The Sharl'at (the common law of 
Islam) is always his guiding-star. 

Sharfat has so much come into vogue in his time 
that it is taking tribute from the false faiths. 

VII. About the memoirs of that ‘resort of the 
righteous’ (i.e., MurSd) I have narrated several 
episodes during a decade, and now I am contemplat- 
ing to compose another book and to write about the 
turbulence of the world. 


18 
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VIII. The sweet-tongued Firdawsi (may peace be 
on him) has described the wars in his Shah Namah 
during thirty years without being himself an eye- 
witness to them, and (yet) he has stringed diamonds 
together instead of pearls. (But) I have myself wit- 
nessed all these wars and not that I learnt them as 
hearsay from other people. 

IX. By the grace of God he has four sons like 
the four companions of the Prophet. 

The all-powerful Dara is worthy of the throne 
like Abu Bakr the Truthful. 

On the model of Faruq is SultSn Shujs‘ whose 
reason is a brilliant ray from the sun of Al-Faruq. 

In the same way the Prince Aurangzib is all-shy- 
ness and fortitude like ‘Uthman. 

In Sultan Murad the pomp and glory of Haidar 
(‘All) is manifest. 

X. Most of the conquests of Aurangzib were 
through treason and strategy. 

XI. By that wisdom and policy with which God 

hath gifted Aurangzib from his very boyhood 

XII. A King who has several enemies to en- 
counter may deal with them treacherously. 

The son of a king is fit to rule only if he is 
thoroughly conversant with the art of government. 

No man, like Sultan MurSd, is unmindful of his 
tragic fate. 

In the same way, when Rustam had not the 
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valour, Alexander gained victory over him. 

XIII. But hereafter the good intention of the 
Emperor (Aurangzib) might transform the world 
into the happiest land. 

When the intention of a king is best, grass can 
grow from steel like its substance. 

XIV. Thinking that after Dara’s defeat he will 
ascend the throne of Delhi. 

XV. But in spite of his wisdom he never thought 
that nobody can achieve success without undergoing 
hardship. 

A poor wretch hath well said that ‘there is a 
different way for carrying out every task.’ 

XVI. The inkstand and pen are possessed by the 
ministers, and justice, diplomacy, and militia by the 
kings. 

But when the ministers are low-bred people, the 
rights of the rulers are all set at naught. The same 
was the case with Murad, which has become the topic 
of every assemblage. 

XVII. Eventually through divine grace he 
(Murad) became the ruler of Ahmedabad. 

But the wise and reasonable Emperor, who was 
benevolent to the people, could not remember this 
popular adage that: ‘it is not the business of a 
shepherd to look after the lion.’ 

From amongst the sons whoever is favoured by 
fortune, is fit for the throne and the golden crown. 
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It is against the Imperial policy that the claimant 
of the empire should become strong. 

XVIII. When the fourth day elapsed after the 
coronation, the faces of the soldiery grew dark like 
ebony. 

And when he (Aurangzib) appeared in the 
public view, he ordered his paymasters to enlist a 
new army and, like the moon, to dispense with the 
old one. 

XIX. As many soldiers as there may be of the 
armies of Shgh Jahan, and Data Shukoh, as well as 
that of the valiant Murad, all should be dismissed 
from service. 

XX. Many of them were dismissed from service 
and their bright morning was turned into a dark 
evening. In his (Aurangzib’s) reign thousands and 
thousands sat unemployed and worried. 

None from the sons of Sahib-Qiran (i.e., Shah 
JahSn) was so ‘kind’ to the army. 

XXL May God grant him (sense of) justice and 
generosity, so that people may live in peace ! 

A king who has got love of gold in his heart, is 
anxious to acquire more and more wealth and riches 
day by day. 

I should keep quiet over the matter and observe 
what happens in the end. 
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THE SARACENS 
Etymology and Denomination 

Things that happen to be widely well known, 
have a tendency to render their origin ultimately 
obscure. Such has been the case with the term 
“Saracens,” about which there exists such a vast 
difference of opinion that it has become difficult, or 
rather impossible, to arrive at a correct and definite 
conclusion. The theoretical explanations regarding 
this term advanced by Western writers and Oriental 
scholars, have been proved not only unsound and 
vague but quite presumptuous and sometimes 
ridiculous ; at the same time one is astonished to 
find that despite their daily use of the term for 
centuries, no satisfactory solution has been reached 
up to the present day. 

Early use of the Term 

The earliest use of this name is traced in the 
works of Greek and Roman historians. In the 
middle of the first century A.C. the Greek botanist 
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Dioscorides writes about myrrh (mukl) as the product 
of a Saracenic tree. In the same era Pliny the elder 
(d. 79 A.C.) names those Arab tribes as Saracens who 
inhabited that part of the Arabia proper which is 
extended up to the Nabathean borders. He makes 
mention of the famous Arab tribes of Tayy and 
Thamud whom he designates as “ Tavini ” and 
“ Thamndai”. In the middle of the second century 
the geographer Ptolemy mentions “ Sarakin ’’ as a 
district of Arabia Petrae and shows its situation in 
the west of the Black Mount, which, according to 
him, stretches from the Bay of Paran to the Judea 
mountains. Again he speaks of the Saracens inhabit- 
ing the heart of Arabia Felix. The Byzantine histo- 
rian Stephanus states “Saraka” as a district the inhabi- 
tants of which were called “ Saracenoi”. About the 
tribe of Tayy the same historian observes that they 
live in the south of the Saracens. In the chronicles 
of the Ecclesiastic historians, Eusebeus and Hero- 
neum, the Saracens are mentioned as the Ishmaelites 
of the Old Testament, who reside in the Arabia 
Deserta, at a place named Qadish situated in the 
district of Paran or Madyan wherein stands the Hurb 
mountain in the east of the Red Sea ; at first they 
were called Ishmaelites, then Hagarenes and finally 
Saracens.^ 


* Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IV, p. 155. 
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Application of the Name 

(1) The ancient Romans (Latins) used the name 
Saracens for the people inhabiting the Arabia Felix. 
In the Middle Ages, only the Arabs were called 
Saracens. In earlier times the name of Saraceni was 
applied by Greeks and Romans to the troublesome 
nomad Arabs of the Syro-Arabian desert who con- 
tinually harassed the frontier of the empire from 
Egypt to Euphrates.^ After Islam the name was 
confined to all the Arab people and thereafter it was 
extended to the Mahomedan Turks and even to all 
non-Christian nations against whom a Crusade was 
preached-* Later on it was applied to all the 
followers of Mahomed (may peace be upon him) ; 
the Turks and even other Mahomedan nations were 
not an exception.* In the Middle Ages “ Saracens ” 
was a common term for Mahomedans hostile to the 
Crusaders.* Gibbon defines Saracens as a name 
which every Christian mouth had been taught to 
pronounce with terror and abhorrence.* 

Original home of the Saracens 

On the authority of the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians the original home of the Saracens should be 

^ Encyclopsedia Britanmca, Vol. 21, p. 304. 

• Whitney, Century Dictionary, Vol. VII, p. 5341. 

* Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, pp. 564-65. 

* Webster’s Dictionary, II, p. 1276. 

• Roman Empire, V, pp. 446-47 (1891). 
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fixed in the Senai peninsula, the oldest home of the 
Arabs, on the Egyptian borders, in the . neighbour- 
hood of the Nabatheans. In the opinion of Rev. 
Forster, Serat mountain is the home of the Saracens, 
which he thinks to be a country of Sarat of which 
Ayil Sarah, or Beni Sarah, a town in Yemen in the 
south of Beni Yim, is the capital.' The ingenuity 
of the Reverend gentleman in deriving so ridiculous- 
ly the word Sarat from Sarah, the wife of the 
Patriarch Abraham, is quite uncalled for, as Sarat in 
Arabic means the hump of a quadruped animal and 
hence the appropriate- appellation ; * although in 
fact the mountain is properly named Al-^ijaz which 
according to al-Hamadani is the vast chain of moun- 
tains stretching from the farthest Yemen to Syria.* 

Ptolemy has pointed out the country as the home 
of the Saracens, lying to the west of the great Senai 
chain along the southern confines of Judea to the 
borders of Egypt. Eusebeus has also mentioned the 
Saracens as the inhabitants of this tract in the 3rd 
century.* 

Pronunciations of the Name 

In different European languages the word 
“Saracen" has assumed different pronunciations 
which follow here. 

^ Geography of Arabia, II, p. 27. 

* MasUdi, MUrUiu* dh- Dhahab, (on the margin of al-Maqqfiri, Cairo ed.) 
Vol. II, p. 84. 

* YaqUt, Mu'jamu'l-Buldan, V, p. 66. 

* Forster^ II, pp. 20>21, note. 
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1. Old English : Saracen, Sarazyn, Saraysyn. 

2. Old French; Saracin, Sarracin, Sarrazin, 

Sarracen, Sarrasin. 

3. Spanish : Saracen. 

4. Portuguese : Sarracen. 

5. Italian : Saraceno. 

6. German : Saracene. 

7. Old Latin : Saracenus, pi. Saraceni. 

8. Greek : 2apaKTvo5 (Saracenos).^ 

Difference of Opinion 

From the above statements it will be clearly seen 
that the term “Saracens” was applied to Arabs by the 
Greeks and the Romans and that evidently it must 
have its origin in the Greek or the Roman language, 
but that it has been altogether lost sight of in the 
obscurity of conflicting surmises and presumptions 
and the question has been evidently left undecided 
as to what language the term owes its origin, and 
whether the bs have invented the name for them- 
selves or that It was applied to them by others. This 
fact will be borne out by the opinions of different 
writers quoted below. 

“ The word Saracens,” observes an English writer, 
“was applied to the Arabs by themselves as meaning 
Men of the Desert.”^ This view, however, is 
erroneous because had the Arabs called themselves by 

^ W. D. Whitney, Century Dictionary, 

* Robert T. Anderson, Extinct Civilization of the Ea%t, p. 131. 

19 
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this name it should have been mentioned by them in 
their books. But unfortunately this does nowhere 
occur in the works of the Arab chroniclers and there- 
fore it would be right to assume that in earlier times 
the Greeks and Romans applied this name to Arabs. 
“ Saracens,” says Nelson, ” is a general name applied 
by Greeks and Latins to the Arab tribes along the 
edge of the Syrian desert, and later used by mediaeval 
writers of Europe to indicate their Moslem enemies 
in general, especially such as they encountered in 
European countries.” * Such a marked divergence 
of view exists about the origin and derivation of 
this name that according to Gibbon the “ proposed 
explanations of its meaning are all unsatisfactory.” * 
The same view is shared by another writer who says 
that “ no satisfactory explanation has been given of 
the reason why the Romans called the frontier tribes 
Saracens.” “ 

The famous Orientalist, Dr. PococKalso expresses 
the same opinion when he observes (•act 

“ I can nowhere find, in what has hitherto been 
published on the subject by our writers, any 
satisfactory reason given as to why those who 
were formerly called Arabs should subsequently 
go by the name of Saracens.” * 

^ Nelson's Encyclopaedia, Vol. 20, p. 144. 

• Roman Empire, Vol. V, p. 447, note. 

• Ibid,, V, 216, note 3. 

• Sir Syed Ahmad, Essays on the Life of Muhammad, p. 114. (London, 
1870). 
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On the above statements of the Western scholars 
one cannot help remarking that almost all the expla- 
nations given by them are speculative and hypo- 
thetical. In substantiation of this remark we cannot 
do better than cite some eminent European 
authorities : 

I. Edward Gibbon, the renowned historian of 
the Roman Empire, writes : 

“ The name used by Ptolemy and Pliny in a 
more confined, by Ammianus and Procopius in a 
larger, sense, has been derived, ridiculously, 
from Sarah, the wife of Abraham; obscurely 
from the village of Saraca ; more plausibly from 
the Arabic words which signify a thievish 
character, or Oriental situation. Yet the last 
and most popular of these etymologies is refuted 
by Ptolemy, who expressly remarks the Western 
and Southern position of the Saracens, then an 
obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. The 
appellation cannot, therefore, allude to any 
national character ; and since it was imposed by 
strangers, it must be found not in Arabic but in 
a foreign language.” ^ 

But Rev. Forster, the author of the Geography 
of Arabia, has vehemently repudiated the asser- 
tion of Gibbon. How zealously and with what in- 
tense religious fervour the reverend gentleman has 


^ Roman Empire^ VoL V, p. 216, note 3, 
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pounced upon Gibbon in refuting his so-called 
sceptic views contained in his “insidious note”, will 
be seen from the following quotation : 

“The information and inference compressed 
into his note, Mr. Gibbon borrows chiefly from 
Pocock {Spec. pp. 33-35) and, I am sorry to add, 
in this instance is able to shield his scepticism 
under the shelter of a great name : *£xplosaest 
merito eorum sententia (in the language of the 
author of the Specimen), qui a Sarah nomen- 
traxisse autumant.’ When a sentence like this is 
pronounced ex cathedra, we are entitled surely to 
know its grounds. It is my fortune to concur in 
the exploded opinion: but I shall give (what 
neither Dr. Pocock nor Mr. Gibbon has given) 
my reasons for doing so. 

“ The tone of this insidious note betrays the 
mind of the writer, the phrase, ‘derived ridicu- 
lously from Sarah, the wife of Abraham,’ brea- 
thes, as usual, that spirit of restless and rancorous 
hostility with which the author of the ‘Decline 
and Fair has been pleased to pursue everything 
connected in the remotest degree, with the 
credit, or credibility, of revealed religion.” 

The reverend gentleman does not rest content 
with hurling insinuations against Gibbon, but has 
gone even further to implicate Asseman, the librarian 
of the Vaticans, who has supported Gibbon while 
pronouncing his following opinion on this moot 
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question : 

“ Authors are not agreed as to the derivation 
of the name Saracens ; some refer this name to 
Sarah, the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. But 
none of the Arabs claim descent from Sarah but 
from Hagar and Ishmael. Neither will Saracen 
come from Sarah, but Sarean or Sarite. But the 
Saritai are Arab people whom Ptolemy places in 
Arabia Felix, and are named, not after Sarah, but 
from Sarech (the Saraca of Ptolemy) : The 
elements of the two words being altogether 
different.”^ 

After showing how perfunctorily the learned 
Asseman has disposed of, to his own satisfaction, the 
derivation of the term from Sarah, Forster proceeds 
to dwell on his gratuitous assumption which may be 
summed up as follows : 

(1) That the people of Saraca were expressly 

denominated Saracens, by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, and 

(2) that the denomination is, in accordance 

with the universal Arab usage, to name, 
alternately to place, after its inhabitants. 
II. Forster, while refuting the views of Gibbon 
and Asseman, has dwelt on this subject devoting 
some 30 pages of his book. In this lengthy contro- 
versy, for which he is not prepared to offer an 
apology, the reverend gentleman has endeavoured to 


^ Geography of Arabia, II, p. 10. 
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prove that the Saracens were indisputably the same 
descendants of Sarah, whom the Romans and Greeks 
have named Saracens and that Saraca, Sarite 
(as-Sarat 7) and Saraceni all retrace the name and 
posterity of Sarah. While summing up his argu- 
ments Forster observes : 

“ The origin of the name of Saracens has now 
been traced to Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
through a series of closely connected evidences, 
in which history, profane and sacred, geography 
ancient and modern, and etymology classical and 
Oriental, combine their lights. The names 
‘ mountains of Sarah ’ and ‘ country of Sarah ’ by 
which the northern seats of the Edomites were 
familiarly known to the Jews, in the age of the 
Maccabees, are re-echoed from the extreme south 
by the Arabs of Yemen at the present day, in 
those of al-Saraut, and Ayal Sarah. While these 
wholly independent authorities, again, recipro- 
cate their evidences with those furnished by the 
classic writers, whose Saraca, Saritae and Saracene 
they at once identify and interpret. 

“ The preliminary analogies of Hagarenes from 
Hagar, and Ketureans from Keturah, which so 
prominently suggest the antecedent probability 
of the parallel derivation, from Sarah, of Saritae, 
and Saraceni, thus amply borne out, by such a 
host of witnesses, and such an accumulation of 
facts, 1 may unpresumptuously anticipate the 
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judgment of others and consider the question to 
be set at rest.” ^ 

Notwithstanding this subtle controversial dis- 
cussion and argumentation, one does not find an 
answer to the question raised by Asseman that the 
Arabs claim their descent from Hagar and not from 
Sarah, and that had the word been derived from the 
latter, it should have been Sarite or Saracan and not 
Saracen, for which neither any reason has been 
given nor any explanation suggested so far as its 
meaning is concerned. 

III. The eminent Orientalist, Dr, Pocock, makes 
the following observations in his history of the Arabs 
(Specimen Historia Arabum) : 

” The opinion of such as derive the name from 
Sarah has been very properly rejected, it now 
being generally thought that they are so called 
from Saraq (to thieve), a word by which 
a ferocious and robber race is evidently 
designated. But to whom were they indebted 
for this name ? Certainly not to themselves, 
who would have been more tender of their 
own reputation, but to the language of some 
other tribes rather than that of Arabs, to whom 
such a word would be most offensive, as convey- 
ing with it an idea of reproach and degradation. 
It remains then for the learned to inquire 
whether a name by which are indicated men 


^ Geography of Arabia, II, pp. 28-29. 
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infamous for public and open robbery can 
properly be derived from Saraq, a word 
meaning to steal privily. Now should anyone 
be inclined to take me as his guide in investi- 
gating who the Saracens were, let him direct his 
eyes towards the East. For, indeed, what 
difference of sound can there be between 
Saracenus and Saracenis and Saraceni, than 
between (<3/-) Sharqi. and in the plural 
SharqiyyOn and Sharqi win, that is. 
Ahlul-^arq, Eastern inhabitants.” 

“ The word Saracenis,” the learned Doctor adds, 
“ may also be derived from another source, 
namely Shirk. Idolaters, Associants, so 

called from their assigning associates to God.” ^ 
IV. The renowned German Orientalist, the late 
Professor Ndldeke, writes : 

“ Ptolemy (V, 16) mentions SapaKtjvt] as a 
district in the Sinaitic peninsula. The inhabi- 
tants of this district, who are unknown to Arab 
tradition, must have made themselves notorious 
in the Roman provinces in their vicinity ; we 
can hardly suppose by other means the pre- 
datory incursions by hindering the march of 
caravans or levying heavy tolls upon them. 
' Thus in that region all Beduins came to be 
called Saraceni in Aramaic Sarkaje, usually with 

^ Sir Syed Ahmad, Essays on the Life of Muhammad^ (Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia), pp. 114-15 and 117-18. 
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no very favourable meaning.” 

While tracing the origin of Saracen from the 
Aramaic language, the learned Orientalist has not 
taken the trouble of explaining its meaning which 
probably may not have been so indecent as to need 
avoiding its mention. 

V. The writer of the article “ Saracen ” in the 
Encyclopxdia Britannica says : 

“ It is most natural to suppose that they 
adopted some name of a tribe or confederation 
and used it in an extended sense, just as the 
Syrians called all those Northern nomads by the 
name of the tribe of ‘Tayy*. The common deri- 
vation from the Arabic Sharqi (Eastern) is 
quite untenable. Sprenger suggests that the 
word may be simply ‘ Shoraka’ (allies).” ^ 

6. Thomas Hughes in his Dictionary of Islam 
writes : 

“ There is much uncertainty as to the origin of 
this word. The word EapaKyvos was used by 
Ptolemy and Pliny and also by Ammianus and 
Procopius, for certain Oriental tribes, long 
before the death of Mahomed (see Gibbon). 
Some Etymologists derive it from the Arabic 
Jy-" (see Wedgewood's Dictionary), others from 
Sahra (see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be 
from the Arabic * Saraqa * whilst some have even 


20 


^ Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXI, p. 304. 
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thought it may be derived from Sarah.” ^ 

VII. Nelson in his Encyclopxdia opines : 

“ The origin of the term is not known ; a 
derivation from the Arabic word Sharqi (Eastern) 
is rejected by Arabic scholars such as W. 
Robertson Smith.” * 

VIII. The late Syed Amir ‘All, on the authority 
of Renaud, observes : 

” The people who inhabited this vast region, 
especially those who wandered in the desert 
which lay to the west of the Euphrates, were 
called by the Greeks and Romans, Saraceni, and 
this is the name by which they were known in 
the West when they issued from their homes 
to conquer the world. 

" The word Saraceni is supposed to be derived 
either from Sahra= desert, and nishln= dwellers ; 
or from Sharqiin, (Eastern) — Sharq in Arabic 
meaning East.” * 

This after all is the result of the inquiry and 
research of the Western scholars most of whom 
have supposed the term to have been derived from 
jiJa, and while some of them 

are inclined to believe it to have originated from 
some name of person or place to which the Arabs 
belonged, namely Saraca, al-Saraut and Sarah. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts on the part of 

' Dictionary of Islam, pp. 564-65. 

• Nelson's Encyclopaedia^ Vol. 20, p. 144. 

• History of the Saracens, p. 4 (18^). 
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the European writers to find out the derivation of 
the term, the origin of the Saracens is still shrouded 
in mystery. Rev. Forster’s theory, however it may 
appear nearer home, does not lift the veil entirely 
from its face. 

Arabic Authorities 

Now let us turn to the Arab writers. Almost 
all the Arab historians are silent regarding this 
denomination, except one, who not only makes 
mention of the name but gives its derivation and 
meaning to our best satisfaction, thus solving once 
and for all this, intricate question which had hitherto 
remained unsolved for centuries together and down 
to our own times. In one of his standard historical 
works, the eminent Arab historian al-Mas‘iidi 
has devoted a special chapter to the Roman Kings 
from the beginning of the Hijrah era up to 345 A.H. 
in which, while dwelling on the reforms introduced 
in his empire by Nicephorus the son of Istibraq (193 
A.H.) the 38th King of Rome, al-Mas‘udi states : 

Aa] I4JI 

V./*" 

And he (Nicephorus) prohibited denomina- 
tion of the Arabs by Romans as Saracenus, which 
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means the slaves of Sarah, a sneer at Hagar and 
her son Ishmael, the former believed to be the 
maid-servant of Sarah. And he also declared 
that to call the Arabs “slaves of Sarah” is wrong. 

And the Romans up to this time call the Arabs 
Saracenus.^ 

Al-Mas‘adi has been most probably followed by 
Ibnu’l-Athir, an Arab historian of the 7th 
century A.H. ; who has copied only half of the above 
quotation, reducing \ to (probably a 

typographical or a scribe’s mistake) in his chronicle : 
•jl— .1*;^ 

^ ^ 143 ^1 

And the Romans used to call the Arabs 
Saracenus, i.e., “ slaves of Sarah,” on account of 
Hagar the mother of Ishmael, he (Nicephorus) 
forbade them to do so.’ 

The fact is that the Jews did not believe in the 
purity of the Arab race as they thought the latter to be 
the descendants of Hagar, the so-called “maid-servant 
of Sarah , hence the name “Saracen”, a term which 
reminds of that ignominious accusation betraying the 
racial prejudice and religious rancour of the “ lost 
sheep of Israel” against the Arabs. The Jews had 
always looked down with contempt and hatred upon 
the descendants of Ishmael and attributed to them 

* Ai-ranil^ p. 168, (De George's edition). 

• Taniik-u'i.Kamii. i, p. 117. 
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such appellations with a view to lowering them down 
in comparison with the Israelites and with this object 
in view they have invidiously endeavoured to prove 
on the authority of the Old Testament, which is 
entirely based on misconstruction and misinterpreta- 
tion, when they wrongly assume that Hagar, the 
second wife of the Patriarch Abraham, was a slave- 
girl and maid servant of his first wife, Sarah. The 
learned divines of Islam have already refuted this 
charge in their polemical works on the subject. 

A European writer breaks a new ground when 
he says that “the blood of the Saracens was less pure 
since they were only descended from Sarah — in what 
way it is not mentioned ; but she probably had them 
by another marriage ; or, maybe, as the fruit of an 
Egyptian intrigue.”* 

It is quite probable that the Romans and Greeks 
have borrowed this term, either in form or sense, 
from the Jews and it reached the Western countries 
through the Crusaders. 

The term was in vogue among the Romans up to 
the 4th century (A.H.), as we learn from al-Mas‘adi. 
Nay, it was retained up to the middle of the 8th 
century and was generally used for Muslims, as we 
are informed by the famous Spanish traveller Ibn 
Battutah, who furnishes us with the following infor- 
mation in his travels : 

A)*I* 4> ^ JjVl 

^ T. Buckle, History of Civilization, I, p. 312. 
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“ When we reached the first gate of the King's 
Palace, we found there one hundred soldiers with 
their Commanding Officer in the verandah of 
the Palace. I heard them calling us by the name 
of ‘Saraceno,’ which means Musalmans.” ^ 


* I, p. 206, (Cairo). 



IX 


AL-MAWARDl 

A Sketch of his Life and Works 

THE glorious regime of the Ab besides was really 
the augustan period of Islamic History, and is 
rightly called the Golden Age of Muslim civili- 
zation and culture. An intellectual movement 
carried to the vast and varied extent marks the 
literary tendencies of that age. The acquisition of 
arts and sciences, the translation of Greek classics 
into Arabic, and the widespread patronage of 
scholars and savants, are the salient features of that 
period. The literary history of this particular 
period richly abounds in great scholars in every 
science, of which a nation can justly be proud. 
Among the literary geniuses of that age was Al- 
Mawardl, the subject of our present paper. 

Al-Khatib of Baghdad, on the authority of Abu 
‘Ali Hasan b. Da’ad, relates that the people of Basra 
always took pride in their three learned country- 
men and their works, viz., Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175 
A.H.) and his work Kitabu'l *Ain ; Sibawayh (d. 180 
A.H.) and his Kitabun-Nahw ; Al-J§hiz (d. 255 A.H.) 
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and his Al-Bayan wat-Tahyln. I would add to this 
the name of a fourth erudite man Al-Mawardi, the 
learned Jurisconsult and Political economist of 
Basrah whose monumental work AUAhkamus- 
Sulfaniah is a high water-mark in the politico-reli- 
gious literature of Islam. 

Birth, Name, Family and Education 

His name was 'Ali b. Muhammad b. Habib, 
Abu’l-I^asan^ being his Kunyak, or patronymic, 
and “Al-Mawardi” his family surname. He was 
born in 364-972* at Basra in an Arab family 
who either carried on trade in rose-water or manu- 
factured it, hence the Sobriquet “al-M§wardl.”* 

The biographers of Mawardi do not furnish any 
information regarding his family members and re- 
latives. It is only Al-Khatib who speaks of 
MSwardl’s brother*, although he does not mention 
his name. 

MSwardi had a son named Abul-Faiz 'Abdu'l- 
Wahhsb who died in his father's lifetime, as his 
death is recorded in the events of the year 441 A.H., 
by Ibn Jauzl and Ibn AAlr.® They say that he 

^ In Abu*l-fidS, Ibn A^Ir and Ibn Jauzl, the Kunyak is Abul-Husain 
which is not correct. 

* The biographers of Mfiwardl agree that he died in 450 at the age of 
86 years, and the date of his birth can therefore be conveniently fixed in 
364 A.H. 

* Sain*Snl, Anfdh, fol, 504. 

* TSfl kh Ba^hdiUl, 

* Al-Muntaiam, VIII, p. 142 ; aUKSmil^ IX, p. 194. Ibn Aihl^ gives h 
Kunyak as Abu'l-QBsim, 
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was appointed as an approved witness' in 431 A.H. 
by Qadi Ibn MsknUl,® who appointed him in 
deference to the high position occupied by his father 
al-MSwardi. 

MSwardi at first studied Jurisprudence under 
his countryman Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdul-Wahid-as- 
Saimarl (d. 386 A.H.),a learned theologian and a lead- 
ing Shafi'ite jurist of Basrah under whom students 
from far off countries came to receive instruc- 
tion.* He proceeded afterwards to Baghdad to 
prosecute his studies further under Shaikh Abu 
^amid al-isfaraini (d. 406).* He also read with 
Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah al-Bafi (d. 398 A.H.), an 
eminent scholar, an eloquent speaker and learned 
theologian of Baghdad, well- versed in Jurisprudence, 
grammar, literature and poetry.® 

' In the 4th century Shuhud. or notaries, or permanent approved wit- 
nesses, were appointed by the QsdI. They were officials of the QadI 
who assisted him in verifying legal matters and also decided small dis- 
putes. They were young lawyers who later receive/1 judicial appointments 
{vide Ency. of Islam, IV, p. 262 ; Mez, Renaissance of Islam, pp. 228-229). 

■ Husain b, ‘AH b. Ja‘far (b. 368, d. 447 A.H.) was appointed 
Qadiu'l-Qudat by Caliph al-Qadir in 427 A.H. A theologian and Jurist 
{Munta^am, VIII, p. 167 ; Subki, III, p. 152). 

* Subki, Tahaqdt, II. p. 243 ; YaqGt, Mu'jamu'UBulddn, V, 406 ; 
according to Dhahabi {History of Islam) he lived as late as 402 A.H. at 
Basrah ilbn-Khalikd**, De Slane, 11. p. 226). The name is derived from 
Saimara, one of the canals of Basrah. 

* The prominent ShafiHte Jurist, about whom it has been remarked 

that had the ImBm Shafi*i seen him he would have been very much 
pleased with him. Seven hundred students daily attended his lectures on 
Jurisprudence. Ibn KhalikSn, I, pp. 19-20 ; AUMunta^am, VII, pp. 277- 
278 ; Subfef, HI, p. 303 ; YSqnt, I, p. 229. 

* ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Bukhgri of Bfif, a village in the district of 
Khwffrazm. Suhki, II, pp, 233-234. 
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Studies and Academic Career 

Mawardi was well-read in the Islamic sciences of 
Hadith, f iqh, Quranic Commentary and Sirah, as 
is amply borne out by his erudite writings on the 
subjects. He was also proficient in the subjects of 
Politics, Ethics, Literature and Poetry. Here some 
details regarding his academic attainments arc given 
which have been gathered from different sources. 

2. As a Traditionist 

Mawardi lived in an age when Hadith was the 
order of the day and every scholar, however pro- 
found he may be, used to receive instruction in 
Hadith and acquire it from different persons even 
inferior to him in learning. Mawardi himself was 
one of the trustworthy guarantors of the Prophet’s 
sayings which he related from and transmitted to 
many of his contemporaries, when he permanently 
settled at Baghdad, in the quarter of Al-Zafarani.* 

The following traditionists were the masters 
of Mawardi in Hadith.^ 

1. Hasan b, ‘All b. Muhammad al-Jaball (d. 413 
A.H.), a traditionist and Jurisconsult of 
Basrah and a pupil of Abu’l-Hallfah.* 

2. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Zajr al-Minqarl. 

3. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘alla al-Azdl. 

» TaiVth Ba^idd, No. 6539. 

* SanCanl, foU 121. 
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4. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. al-Fadl al- Baghdadi. 

Several learned men studied Had 1th and Fiqh 
under him.^ 

None of Mawardi’s works on Hadith proper 
has come down to us, but a large number of Ah^ith 
quoted in his printed works, viz., Ahkamu s-Sultamya, 
A'alamu'n-Nubuwwah and Adabud-Dunyawad-Din, 
give us an idea of his vast knowledge in this par- 
ticular branch of Islamic learning. 

Subki has related two sayings from Mawardi in 
his Tabaqat'^ giving his own Isnad, or the chain 
of guarantors, in which occur the names of his 
master No. I and his pupil No. II.® 

Mawardi’s vast knowledge of Hadith literature 
can be gauged from his work on Dalailu'n-Nuhuwwah, 
a branch which broke off from the Slrah (biography 
of the Prophet) to assume a development of its 
own. The object of this special branch of Sirah is 
to discuss the miracles of the Prophet in his words 
and deeds, their bearing on his mission, the differ- 
ence between miracle and magic, etc. Many books 
have been written on the subject but Mawardi’s 
book named (signs of propethood), has 

been held par excellence by the scholars. Tash 
KopriizSda’s opinion is that there is no other book 
so excellent and informative on the subject as that 


^ See under “ Mawardi as a teacher/’ 
* Vol. Ill, p. 306. 

® See under “ Mawardi as a teacher.” 
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of MSwardl. The learned bibliographer has defined 
the subject to be a branch of the Divine Philosophy,* 
while in the opinion of i;^ajl ^allfa it is a 
branch of Scholasticism The book com- 

prises 21 chapters and 165 pages, in which MSwardi 
has discussed at length the proofs of the Prophet's 
mission, the Qur’an as his miracle performed by 
Allah in order to prove the sincerity of His Apostle, 
proofs of his infallibility, his miracles performed in 
deeds and words, his prayers answered by God, his 
warnings against things to happen after him, his 
miracles in the animal, the vegetable and the mineral 
worlds, prophecies of other prophets regarding his 
coming as the last Prophet, the purity of his blood 
in his generation and birth, his moral conduct and 
virtues, his appearance and the establishment of his 
mission, the admission of the genii regarding his 
prophetship and their profession of Islam ; these are 
the contents of this small treatise which furnishes 
very valuable information not only on the life of the 
Prophet but also on the customs, superstitions and 
beliefs of the pre-Islamic Arabs. A modern author 
has profusely drawn upon this book in his monu- 
mental work on the history of the Arabs.* 

2. As a Jurisconsult. 

Islamic Law and Jurisprudence was MSwardl’s 


> HAxftafyi's-Sa'adah, I. p. 263. 

* ZtinSn, I, p. 147. 

* ButHgKUlrah fi Al^wSli'U*Arah, by AltfsizSda, in 3 vols. Baghdsd. 
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favourite subject in which he had specialised him- 
self and acquired a high degree of proficiency, 
especially in the furu' (g ), or doctrine of applied 
Fiqh of the Shafl‘ite school. His deep study of the 
principles and branches of Islamic Jurisprudence 
has built up his reputation as one of the most learn- 
ed Jurists of his time, and he is counted as one of 
the Imams, or leaders of the Shafrite school. Hi s 
masterly work aUHaun is a positive proof of ' 
Mawardl’s profound learning and extensive knowl- 
edge of Fiqh. and reflects much credit on his high 
attainments in this subject. This book of Mawardi 
has been used as a great work of reference by the 
later Jurists, and was a source of inspiration to them 
in solving the most difficult and knotty problems 
of Islamic Jurisprudence. The book al-Ham is 
highly spoken of by al-Isnawi, the author of bio- 
graphies of the Shafrite Jurists, who says that no 
such book has ever been written on the subject.^ 
This great work was condensed by MSwardi into an 
epitome and was named ed-Iqna' about which he says 
that he spread Jurisprudence in four thousand folios 
(t.e., 8000 pages), meaning thereby his work al-Hawt 
and condensed it into 40, x.e., his book al-lgna'* 

He had also written as 

recorded by SuBkl* ; Is referred to by 

the author himself in his but it has 

not come down to us. 

^ SkadkarSt-adk^ Dhahab. Ill, p. 285. 

* Al-Munta^am, VIII, p. 199 ; Bunddrh 22. 

» SubkU III. p. 174. 
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Miwardi was a Mujtahid or an independent 
interpreter of the canon law and he did not believe in 
such analogical deductions as are not supported by 
original sources of the Islamic Sharl‘at, but are mere 
ly based on the rigid conventionalities of the later 
Jurists. For instance, in the inheritance of Dhawi’l- 
Arham (uterine relations or “Distant kindred”), he 
made no distinction between the near and the dis- 
tant heirs. The old Shafi'ite Jurists held the same 
view,* as in the old Shafi‘ite law no place has been 
reserved in the order of succession for the Distant 
kindred. 

3. As a Commentator of Qur’an 

Among the old commentators of Qur’an 
Mawardi is counted as one of the best interpreters 
of the holy writ. His commentary entitled An- 
Nukatti wa’l-Uyun, though not so well-known like 
other famous works on the subject, is taken to be a 
classical work like that of his contemporary Al- 
Qushairi and later writers like Ar-RazI, Al-IsbahSnl 
and Al-Kirm§nl. Although some of his critics have 
found fault with his certain interpretations and have 
alleged him to hold Mu’tazilite views, this does not 
seem to be correct as his interpretations stand in 
* perfect agreement with those of the orthodox 
school, and the learned divine Ibn Taimiya, while 
giving his opinion about the orthodox commentaries 


» YaqOt, V. 408. 
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of the Qur’an, has enumerated Mawardi’s com- 
mentary among the good books on the subject.^ 
However, Mawardi’s commentary seems to have 
been so popular that a scholar made an abridgement 
of it.® The later day Persian commentator Al- 
Kashifi (d. 910 A.H.) refers to this commentary in 
his book Tuhfatu's-Salawat? Probably it was due 
to the fame of this book that a Spanish scholar 
Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abil-Qasim b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘All 
al-Muqri (d. 472 A.H.) of Saraqusta (Saragossa), in 
the course of his travels to the Near East for acquir- 
ing knowledge, read this book with Al-Mawardl.* 
Besides the commentary on Qur‘an, Mawardi also 
wrote a book on the Qur’anic similitudes, JLi-l), 

the importance of which has been emphasised by 
Mawardi himself in the following words, as quoted 
by Tash Kopriizada® and As-Suyutl'’ : 

“ One of the main Quranic Sciences is the 
Science of Parables or similitudes. People have 
neglected it as they have confined their atten- 
tion to similitudes only and have lost sight of their 

^ Kunndsh of Ibnu’s-SSrim, op. cit. Az-Zahra, No. 9, Vol. IV 

* Hdji Khalifa, I, p. 3i4. 

» ibid., II, p. 614 and I, p. 263. 

* Amir Shakib ArsalSn, AUHulal as^Siindusiya, II, p. 20. 

® Miftaf^u's-Sa*ddah, Vol. II, pp. 368-369, 

* AUltqdn, II, p. 222. The original text runs as follows : — 
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similars. A similitude without a similar is just 
like a horse without a bridle, or a camel with- 
out a rein.” 

This observation of M3wardl shows what deep 
insight he had into the subject. Probably he is the 
first man to write a book on the subject, as As- 
SuyQfi has pointed out.' 

4. Asa Literary Man 

Although Mawardi was solely devoted to theo- 
logical studies, yet he possessed in him a real apti- 
tude and taste for literature and poetry. His works 
contain fine specimens of his literary style and 
perfect command over the Arabic language. The 
Arabic proverbs, aphorisms, literary traditions and 
quotations from classical Arabic poems, profusely 
scattered in his books, testify to his linguistic ability 
and literary craftsmanship. 

That MSwardi was well-read in Classical Arabic 
Poetry and remembered innumerable verses of 
the celebrated Arabic poets, is evident from the 
numerous quotations in his writings. Subkl tells us 
that MSwardi was prone to quote lyrical verses in 
his theological writings.* 

As regards MSwardl’s poetical compositions we 
possess no information. YSqQt’ says that he read in a 
book named by Mahmnd of Nl^SpOr,® the 

» Taioja*. III. p. 308. • Irsiad. V. p. 407. 

* J^Sji KhaKfa gives the name of author as Qfidi Mu*inu*d-dtn Abil- 
'Als Muhammad b. Ma|imlld al-Ghaznawi, (VoL II* p. 24.). 
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following two verses ascribed to Mawardi : — 

$ 

|»a3L^1» AtS Ojll Jii. I J J 

jjiJi <) ^li (1 <jl J 

[The ignorant (illiterate) persons die out be- 
fore their death (on account of their illiteracy) ; 
their bodies are graves, though not in fact as 
such. If a man does not enliven his breast with 
knowledge, he is to remain lifeless till the day of 
Resurrection.] 

But Subkl says that he found these two couplets 
quoted in a book named by Mahdi b. ‘All al- 

Isfarainl, who writes that Mawardi related to him 
these lines in the name of a certain poet of Basrah.^ 

5. Asa Political Theorist. 

MSwardi was a great Political economist, though 
not a regular student of Political science, and his 
speculative political thinking deserves special atten- 
tion. He is the first amongst the Muslim savants 
who wrote on the subjects of Islamic Political ideals. 
In this respect he is a precursor of the contemporary 
as well as the later-day Political Theorists like Ibn 
I^azm. Nizamu’l-Mulk, al-Fakhrl. Ibn Jama'ah and 
Ibn Khaldun. 

^ TdbaqaU IV. pp. 26, 27. Here the words are instead of 

and instead of which do not seem to be correct. 
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MSward? wrote the following treatises on 
Politics : — 

1. Ahkamus-Sulfaniya (Laws concerning 

Rulership). 

2. Adabu'l-Wazir (Ethics of the Wazir). 

3. Siyasatu'l- Malik (King’s Politics). 

4. Tahstlu'n-Nasr wa Ta'jtl uz-Zdfar (Facilita- 
ting the succour and hastening the victory). 

Out of these four books Nos. 1 and 2 have been 
published, the other two are still in manuscript. 

The Adabal- Wazir deals with the definition and 
classification of the Wazir or Prime Minister, his 
duties and functions, his powers and limitations. It 
contains sound advice to ministers and lays down 
rul^s and practical suggestions which the ministers 
must follow while functioning as a head of the state 
at the helm of affairs. Upon the duties, instructions, 
and admonitions to Wazirs a vast literature has 
sprung up, and in this class of literature MSwardl’s 
work has been considered most important, since it 
contains a concise survey of all that is worth know- 
ing in any branch of Islamic culture. 

Of all the works of Mawardi, Ahkamu's-Sulpaniya 
is by far the most important. It is a book of out- 
standing merit, dealing with the Islamic conception 
of sovereignty and sets out in detail the postulate of 
a world- wide caliphate from the Sunni, or orthodox. 
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point ot view and based on the early history of 
Islam. Some of the subjects it covers are not to be 
found elsewhere, as the author himself points out in 
the conclusion.^ 

In view of the large literature on the book^, and 
its availability in French and Urdu, we are spared 
the necessity of analysing its contents. However, it 
may be pointed out here that as regards the contents 
of the book Mawardi has closely followed the 
Kitabu'l-Umm of ash-ShSfi‘I. 


^ Ahhamu's-Sul^mya^ p. 249 (Cairo). Mawardi has made the following 
observation : — 

.14^1 Jjf Iw J* o' i ” 

(Most of the contents of our book are those which have been neglected 
by the Jurists, or have been briefly treated, so we have described what 
they have left out and completed what they have briefly dealt with.) 

* Max Anger, De vita et scriptis Mawardii^ 1851. 

Von Hammer, Spirit of Islam^ p. 485. 

Von Kremer, (trans. Khuda Bakhsh), Vol. I, pp. 268-69. 
Brockelmann, G. A.L. in loco ; Encyclopxdia of Islam, in loco. 
Clement Huart, Arabic Literature, pp. 243-44. 

Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 338. 

Arnold, Caliphate, pp. 70-73. 

Margoliouth and Carra de Vaux, Encyclopedia of Religions and Ethics, 
VI, pp. 724-25. 

Ruben Levy, Sociology of Islam, Vol. I, pp. 295-300. 

Khuda Bakhsh, Essays ; Indian and Islamic, pp. 43-47. 

Sherwani, Studies in the Early History of Muslim Political Thought, pp. 
148-65. 

Siddiqi, Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia\ p. 11, f.n. 

IRAS, 1910, pp. 750-61 ; 1911, pp. 635-74 ; 1916, 1, pp. 280-87; II, pp. 
60-77. (Qsdl, MazSlim, and Hisba). 
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6. As a Teacher. 

It is related by Aba Ish3q ash-ShlrazI. a contem- 
porary of Mawardi, who had once met him,^ that 
MSwardl imparted instruction at Basrah and Baghdad 
for many years.^ The following scholars are men- 
tioned among his pupils : - 

1. Mul^mmad b. Ahmad b. *Abdul-BaqI ar- 

Rat‘1 of Mawsil (d. 494 A.H.). He learnt 
Fiqh from Mawardi.** 

2. ‘Abdur-Rahmanb. ‘Abdul-Karlmb. HawSzIn 

al-Qushairl (d. 482 A.H.). He read Hadith 
with Mawardl.^ 

3. ‘Abdul-Wahid b. ‘Abdul-Karim b. HawSzin 

al-Qushairl (d. 494 A.H.), brother of No. 

2 .® 

4. ‘All b. Sa‘ld b. ‘Abdur-Rahman b. Muhriz 

Abul-blasan al-‘Abdarl (d. 493 A.H.).® 

5. Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Khatlb of Baghdad 

(d. 463 A.H.), who acquired ^adl^ from 
Miwardl.^ 

6. Abul-'Izz A^mad b. ‘Ubaidullah b. Ksdish 

aPUkbarl.® 


^ Subku in, p. 95. * Jabaqdtu'UFuqaha^ p. 110. 

* S%M&, III, p. 41 ; AUMuntazam^ IX, p. 126 where it is ** Rab'i**. 

^ p. 223 ; AUKutuhi {FawdU I* p. 268) gives the date of his death 
in 514 A.H. 

* Ihid,tp 284. 

* IM.. p. 298. 

’ rahM Baghdad, No. 6539. 
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7. ‘Abdul-Ghani b. Nazil b. YahyS b. al-Iiasan 

al-Alwahl (d. 486 A.H.),* a Shafi'ite Jurist, 
a learned and pious man. 

8. Qidi Abul-Faraj Muhammad b. *UbaiduIlah 

b. al-I^asan, the grammarian, a Shafi'ite 
Jurist and Judge of Basrah (d. 499 A H.). 
He studied Fiqh under Mawardl.^ 

9. Abul-Fadl ‘Abdul-Malik b. IbrShlm al- 

Hamadanl, a Shafrite Jurist who died at 
Baghdad in 489 A.H. He read Fiqh with 
Mawardi® and studied for five years under 
him.* 

10. Abul-* Abbas Qadi Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 

Ahmad al-jurjani, a Jurist and Judge of 
Basrah (d. 482 A.H.).® 

11. Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All b. Badran al- 

HulwSnlof Baghdad (b. 420, d. 507 A.H.), 
a Shafi‘ite Jurist who learnt much in 
I^adl^ from Mawardl.® 

12. Abul-Ijlasan ‘All b. Abi’l-Qisim b. ‘Abdullah 

b. ‘All al-Muqrl of Spain (d. 472 A.H.) to 
whom Mawardl transmitted his commen- 
tary on the Qur’an.^ 

‘ Subkh p. 237 ; Sam*anl, (fol. 47/2) gives the date of 'his death m 
483 A H 

* Al-Munta^am, IX, pp. 147-148; YSqUt, Ir^adt VII, pp. 30-31; Ibn 
Athtr. X, p. 145. 

» Svbkh IIU p. 249; AUMuntaipam, IX, p. 100. * Ydqut, V, p, 408. 

* Sttbkh III* P* 31; AUMunta^am, IX, p. 50. * Subkh IV, p. 42. 

^ Al-Hulalu*s-Sundusiya^ II, p. 20. 
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13. Abu’l-MakSrim Muhammad b. l^asan as^- 
ShaibSnl. a traditionist (d. 507 

It is not known whether Mawardi taught his 
pupils in some Madrasah or mosque, but one of his 
pupils, ‘Abdul-Malik (No. 9), says that he used to 
receive instruction from MSwardi at Baghdad at the 
latter's residence. From this it is certain that at 
Baghdad Mawardi used to teach at home., 

7. As a (Judge, 

We know nothing of Mawardl’s family and their 
station in life. He was appointed Qadi or Judge in 
various towns and occupied the high and respons- 
ible post of Grand Qadi (tUajiJi ^or which he 

might have been highly remunerated. We possess 
some information regarding his being a rich man, as 
he was handsomely rewarded by the Saljnq and the 
Buwayhid princes in the course of the various diplo- 
matic missions to which he was deputed by the 
caliph. The remark made by Jalslu’d-Dawlah® about 
MSwardl's surpassing other men of his class in wealth 
and riches, testifies to his sound pecuniary position. 

Mawardi was appointed a Qsdl (Judge) in several 
towns and was raised afterwards to the high post of 
Qadi al'QndSt (t.e.. Supreme Judge) at Ustuwa, a 
rural district of NlshSpUr,* and was finally elevated, 

* Al^Munta^am^ IX, p. 177. • See under “ Character and Conduct/’ 

* Brocklemanttf 1 , p. 386. 
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in the year 429 A.H. to the highest position of 
A(jd al-Qildat^ or Grand Qadi, at Baghdad, where he 
settled permanently at a quarter named Darb az- 
Za‘farSni.‘^ The title of Aqd al-Qn^tet conferred 
upon him, was declared to be illegal by other Jurists 
like Abu Tayyib at-Tabarl and as-Saimarl who took 
exception to it although they had allowed the title of 
the “ King of Kings ” ( jyn uiu) for the Prince 
Jalslu’d-Dawlah, which Mawardi regarded as the 
usurpation of God’s title. But Mawardi did not 
care about such opinions and enjoyed the title till his 
death.® This title of Aqd al-Qudat continued to be 
conferred on the Judges as late as the beginning of 
the seventh century Hijri, as Yaqnt tells us that in 
his time there was one condition attached to the 
title to the effect that it should be regarded as in- 
ferior to the title of Q3dl al-Qndat, and so it be- 
came a matter of mere conventionality rather than 
one of real significance and propriety. 

Mawardi Charged with Mu'tazilism. 

Mawardi was a staunch adherent of the Sunniite 
faith and belonged to the Shafi‘ite school, as is 
evident from his writings on the Sh§frite Jurispru- 

> yaflot, V. p. 407. 

• SanCdnu fol. 504, a quarter at Kar^ (Baghdad) named after Abu ‘Ali 
Hasan b. Muhammed a$-Sabbah az-Za'farlni. Mostly the merchants and 
wealthy persons resided in this quarter and very often it provided an 
abode for Jurisconsults. {Mu* jamuH-BuldUrit IV, p. 48). 
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dence. He was recognised as a leading exponent of 
the SJiifl'ite Fiqh on which he was regarded an 
authority. It is, however, strange to find him 
charged by some scholars with holding Mu'tazilite 
views. YSqQt, on his own information, speaks of 
him as a Shsfrite in the branches of Fiqh ( ) 
and a Mu'tazilite in its principles ( ). I^fadl 
(d 764 A.H.) while enumerating the names of the 
Mu‘tazilite celebrities, observes that the Shafrites 
are generally inclined towards Ash'arism, the 
Hanafites to Mu‘tazilism, the Mslikites are Qadarites 
and the Flanbalites are I^ashwiya, and so to find the 
name of Mawardi among the Mu‘tazilites appears to 
him very strange.^ Ibn Hijjat al-yamawl (d. 837 
A.H.) has also repeated this remark and while giving 
the names of the leading Mu‘tazilites, like JaHz, 
Wasil, ‘Abdul-Jabbar al-RummanI and Aba ‘Ali, 
puts at the end the name of Mawardi, but expresses 
his astonishment by saying : “It is very strange.”^ 
The traditionist, Ibnu’s-Salah® observes : 

“I used to hear much about Mawardi, may God 
forgive him, being charged with Mu‘tazilism but I 
never inquired about it. I used to connive at this 
charge and tried to explain away those of Mawardl's 
interpretations of certain Qur'anic verses in respect 

^ Al^Ghflithu'UMttsajiam fi LSmiyatfl-^Ajam, II, p, 32. 

* Tbflmaratu%AwrSq^ p, 7, (Cairo). 

* Abn *Amr Taqm*d*Din *Ut|[inSn b. *Abdur-RahmSn (d. 643 A.H.) 
a well known S^afi^ite Jurist and traditionist. 
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of which there is a difference of opinion among the 
Sunni and Mu’tazilite commentators. I used to 
observe that perhaps Mawardl’s object was nothing 
but to collect in his commentary on the Qur an all 
that has been said, rightly or wrongly, for and 
against, on any subject and hence his quotations 
from the Mu'tazilite writers. But 1 found that he 
has adopted such views of the Mu'tazilites as are 
based on their wrong principles, for instance, his 
admission that God does not like the idol-worship, 
and while commenting on the following verse of the 
Qur’an ; — 

ji-l j Ijje- JCJ tiUliT j 

“And likewise did IVe make for every messen- 
ger an enemy from among men and genii,”^ MawardI 
observes, “ The word Uite (did We make) has a 
twofold meaning : firstly, God ordained them to 
become enemies, secondly God predestined them 
and did not forbid them from becoming enemies.” 

“Here Mawardi does not refute the interpreta- 
tion which is in conformity with the Mu’tazilite 
view and that is why his commentary is full of idle 
explanations of the people of false creed ( J*') 
which he has so surreptitiously inserted in his book 
that nobody but learned scholars could make them 


» The Cattle, 14. 
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out. Notwithstanding this, it is a book written by 
a man who does not wish to be associated with the 
Mu'tazilites and so he tries to conceal such ideas of 
his as are in perfect agreement with their views. 
And again he is not entirely a Mu'tazilite as he does 
not subscribe to their open views such as that of the 
‘creation of the Qur’an’ as is borne out by his inter- 
pretation of the following verse : — 

O* f ^ Cx* |*44'k ^ J 

“And the Prophet brings to them nothing new 
of their Lord’s revealing.’’^ 

‘Still, however, we see him share the views of 
the Mu‘tazilites on the doctrine of predestination 
for which the people of Basrah are notorious from 
time immemorial.’^ 

One is astonished at the misapprehension of the 
learned tradidonist who is bold enough to accuse 
Mawardi of Mu’tazilism and in the same breath 
to express his doubts regarding this allegation. If in 
his commentary on Qur’an, Mawardi has written 
anything which coincides with the Mu’tazilite views, 
it does not necessarily imply that he belonged to 
that school, and, we are afraid, many a commentator 
would not escape such an imputation if he were to 

^ Prophets, I. The Mu'tazilites generally base their argument on this 
verse for proving that the Qur'an is created. See Razi*s TafsVr, Vol. VI, 
p. 125, (Cairo). 

* SiiWi, III. pp. 303-305. 
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be condemned for the simple quoting of the doc- 
trines of this school of thought without expressing 
an opinion thereon. Another learned traditionist 
and great biographer, Ibn liajar al-‘AsqalanI, while 
noticing Mawardi,* has rightly remarked that it is 
not proper to confound him with the Mu‘tazilites. 
Further on, he observes that the doctrines of 
this school are well-known, one of them is the 
obligatory nature of the ordinances 
and putting them into action and whether this 
is derived from Reason or Faith. Mawardi says it is 
derived from Reason This and other such views are 
found in Mawardi’s commentary.^ Ibn Tmad® the 
I^anbalite (d. 1089 A.H.), after quoting the criticism 
of Ibnu's-Salih, writes that *he has accused MSwardi 
of Mu‘tazilism for such of the doctrines as he has 
himself supposed to coincide with the Mu‘tazilite 
views. But Mawardi does not concur with all the 
principles of the Mu‘tazilites. One of their doctrines 
is the “createdness of Paradise” which has been re- 
futed by Mawardi.’ 

From the above-mentioned statements of the 
learned theologians it is clear that Mawardi had no 
connection whatever with the Mu’tazilite school. 
We must also not lose sight of the fact that condi- 
tions prevailing in MSwardl’s times were such as to 


^ Lisanu'UMizHn, IV, p. 260. 

» Sh^dbiarat Dhahab, Vol. Ill, p. 286. 


> Ibid. 
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impeach any learned theologian, whose views hap- 
pened to coincide in any respect with any of the 
heterodox views. This attitude implied a certain 
predilection on the part of the adherents of one 
school for the veracity of their own bona fide 
dogmas. The Qadarites or Predestinarians were 
mostly Ahl-ul-Hadith, but when one of their leading 
men became convert to Mu‘tazilism, a considerable 
section of the Qsdarites joined the Mu'tazilites. 
Thus “Qadari” and “Mu‘tazili” soon became syno- 
nymous terms.^ From this point of view Mawardi 
cannot be blamed for holding Qadarite opinions 
which he shared in common with most of the 
learned theologians of the ShSfrite School, parti- 
cularly those belonging to Basrah. “In this town”, 
observes Von Kremer, “for the first time the doc- 
trine of Free will, which had its origin at Damascus, 
was developed into a rationalistic school of theology, 
which subsequently under the name of Mu‘tazilite 
played a distinguished role.”® 

Mawardi’ s Role in the Political Affairs of his 

Times. 

On account of his venerable position as a learned 
theologian and Jurisconsult, MSwardi was held in 
high esteem by the public as well as by the caliphs 

^ Eneyclcpmdia of Islam^ Vol. Ill, p. 789. 

* Von Kremer, Cultur geschichtet trans. Khuda Ba^sh, p. 94. 
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of Baghdsd, the SaljQq and the Buwayhid Amirs 
who virtually ruled over the caliph’s territories. He 
was sent several times on diplomatic missions and 
acted as plenipotentiary of the caliph al-Qsim bi- 
Amrillah^ (391-460 A.H.), the 26th Abbasid caliph 
of Baghdad. On the following occasions he was 
sent as the caliph’s envoy to the SaljUq and the 
Buwayhid princes : — 

(1) In the year 422 A.H. when Al-Qsim succeed- 
ed to the caliphate of Baghdad, he sent 
Mawardi to Abu Kalijar,^ the Buwayhid 
ruler, to receive his Bai'at, or oath of al- 
legiance, and to arrange for recitation of 
caliph’s name in the Friday Sermon 
(Khutbah) in his territory. The prince 
took an oath of allegiance to the Caliph, 
issued orders for recitation of his name in 
the Khutbah, and sent to him valuable 
presents.® 

Ibn-Jawzi gives a long description of Mawardl’s 

* Btocklemann {Ency, Islam^ III, p. 416) says : He (MSwardl) often 
acted for Caliph Al-Kadir (381-422-991-1031) in his negotiations with the 
BUyids who then ruled at *Irak.** But this is not correct as according to 
Arab historians MSwardi was first sent as an envoy by Al-Qaim at the 
time of his accession in 422 and afterwards by the same caliph in the 
years 428, 433, 434, and 435, when Al-Qadir did not even exist as he had 
already died in 422 A.H, There is not a single instance to prove that 
Al-Qadir ever sent him as an envoy to any prince. 

* *Al-Imad-ii-Dini*llah Izzul-Mulnk AbQ Kalijar Marzban b. Sultanad* 
Dawlah b. Baiiau*d-Dawlah the Buwayhid prince who succeeded his father 
in 416 A.H. and died in 440/1048. 

* Ibn Athir, TarlMk aUKdmil IX. p. 145. 
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embassy to Abu Kalijar, which he puts in 
423 A.H., and narrates the event in detail, 
describing his reception and visit to the 
Amir, and adds that Abn l^lijar promis- 
ed to accept the Caliph’s overlordship on 
condition that the title of “the Great 
SultSn and Lord of the Nations” ( 

tAJU ) should be conferred upon 
him. This MSwardi declined, saying that 
the title only befitted the caliph. The 
Amir next proposed the title of 
King of the Empire, which was agreed 
to by Mawardi, and he then requested the 
prince to accept the caliph s obeisance, but 
the latter promised to accept it after the 
title was duly conferred upon him. Here 
Ibn JawzI gives a long list, on Mawardl’s 
authority, of costly articles and cash 
amount given by the prince for presenta- 
tion to the caliph.* 

(2) In the year 428 Mawardi was sent by 
the Caliph, with Abn ‘Abdillah al- 
Mardustl, as an ambassador to make peace 
between the Prince Jalil u’d-Dawlah^ and 
his nephew Abn-KSlijir At the inter- 
vention of the caliph’s envoys both' the 

^ AUMunU^fom, VlII, p. 65. 

* Abu Tlhir b. BahAu’d*Dawlah b. Buwayh» Jal8lu*d-Dawlah being his 
honorific title, the Amir who usurped the caliph's throne at Baghdad. 
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princes came to terms and received valu- 
able presents from the caliph.^ 

(3) In the year 433 MSwardi at the instance 
of the caliph went to Tughrilbek,*^ 
the first SaljQq ruler of IrSq. The 
object of this embassy is not given by the 
Arab chroniclers, but it appears from Ibn 
Khallikan that the object of MSwardi’s 
mission was to stop the reciting TughriTs 
name in i^u^bah and to substitute for it 
that of the caliph Al-Qsim. Thereupon 
Ms ward! exhorted the Prince to fear God, 
to govern the subjects with justice and 
kindness, and to extend his beneficence to 
the people.” Both TmSd IsfahSnl and Ibn 
Athir write, on the authority of MSwardi 
himself, that when in the year 433 the 
caliph al-Qaim sent him to Tughril he 
wrote a letter to Baghdad in which he re- 
ported the vices of the prince and the de- 


^ RuknuM-DIn Abu Talib Muhammad b. Mikail, the first King of the 
Great SaljQqs (429-455 A.H.). 

» Ibn Athir, IX, p. 157. 

’ Ibn Khallikan, II, p. 45. De Slane, the English translator of Ibn 
KhalUkSn, (Vol. Ill, p. 239, note), says that Imad Isfahan! who gives the 
names of two ambassadors, viz,, AbU-Bakr a^-ltlsl and Abn-Muliammad 
Hibatullah b. Muhammad *al-MamIIni, makes no mention of Maward!. 
But these two persons were sent later on, on a different occasion, as we 
learn from al-Bundari {TSriili XUi^Saljuq, pp. 8-9) where we find that these 
two envoys were sent by Al-Qaim in 437 A.H. for inviting Tughril to 
Baghdad. 
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vastated condition of the territory and 
severely criticized him in every respect. 
The letter was dropped somewhere by 
Mawardi’s servant and by chance it fell 
into the hands of a man who took it to 
Tughril. On reading the letter Tughril 
concealed it and did not utter a word about 
it, nor did he make any change in his 
courtesy and regard which he showed to 
MSwardi.' 

4. In the year 434 A.H. Mawardi was sent to 
the Buwayhid Prince JaUEl-ud-Dawlah 
when the latter had interfered with the 
caliph’s private sources of income realised 
from the newly-conquered colonies. It 
was customary with the Muslim princes 
to refrain from interfering with the 
revenues set apart for the Caliph's 
private expenditure, but the Buwayhid 
Prince was so imprudent as to lay hands 
on the caliph's income. The matter took 
a serious turn, and the caliph sent 
Miwardi to the prince in order to secure 
his rights. He also wrote several letters, 
but the prince did not pay any heed to 
these entreaties. AhMSwardl thereupon 
exhorted JaUll-ud-Dawlah, who, from the 
next year, desisted from his action^ and re- 

* Ibn A{^. IX, p. 9 ; BundM, p. 26. * Ibid., p. 177. 
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turned the colonies to the caliph.^ 

5. In the year 435 MSwardi was sent by 
the caliph to make peace between 
Tughrilbek theSaljUqand Jalslad-Dawlah'^ 
the Buwayhid and his nephew. Aba 
Kalijar, when these Saljuq and the Daila- 
mite Turks were engaged in war against 
each other, and the troops of Tughril had 
invaded Rayy and laid it waste, killing 
all the inhabitants, who were three 
thousand in number. Tughrilbek was 
camping at that time at Jurjan. Having 
been informed of Mawardi’s arrival, 
Tughril walked up to 4 farsakhs (leagues) 
from his camping-ground to receive the 
caliph's envoy with due honour. Mawardi 
reprimanded Tughril for having perpet- 
rated the onslaught at Rayy and other 
cities and exhorted him to treat his sub- 
jects with kindness. Tughril rewarded 
Mawardi with thirty thousand Dinars for 
honouring him with his company. He also 
sent twenty thousand Dinars for the 
caliph and paid ten thousand Dinars 
to Mawardi’s servants. On his return 

^ AUMuntaifam, VIII, p. 114* 

* Jalalad-Dawlah sought to make peace with the Saljtiqs, but as he 
died in the same year, the result desired was only attained under his 
successor, Abu Kslijar in 439. See Ibn^Athir, IX, p. 184. 
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from his mission in 436,^ Mawardi re- 
ported to the caliph the cordial reception 
accorded to him by Tughril, his stay with 
the prince, and the respect shown towards 
the caliph’s letter ® 

Character and Conduct of Mawardi. 

MSwardl, as befitted his high position, as a Juris- 
consult and Grand Q3dl, was a very polite, grave, 
pious, and trustworthy man.* One of his pupils,* 
who studied under him for five years at his resi- 
dence, says : “ 1 have not seen any person more 
serious than Mawardi ; I never heard him laughing 
at any time and I could never perceive his forearm 
open from the time when I kept company with him 
till he left this world. ’® 

That he was modest and free from conceit, is 
evidenced from the following anecdote described by 
MSwardi himself. He writes : — 

“ Once I composed a treatise on legal transac- 
tions in which I gathered all available 
materials from almost all the books written 


^ It appears that MSwardt went to TuShril shortly before the death of 
Jalal u'd-Dawlah in the month of ^a*bSn 435 ^A.H. and returned in the 
beginning of 436 A.H. This shows that Mawardi might have stayed with 
Tu^ril for more than 6 months. * 

* Ihn A^r, IX, p. 180 ; AUMunUx^am, VIII, p. 233. 

« AUMunta;fam, VIIl, p. 199. 

^ *Abdul-Maiik al-Hamadani, his pupil No. 9. 

• YaqfU, V, p. 408. 
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on the subject. I endeavoured my utmost 
to make the work as complete and com- 
prehensive as possible. After the book 
was finished I felt myself proud of this 
achievement and thought myself an 
authority on the subject. One day when I 
was sitting in my study (Majlis) two 
Beduins came up to me and enquired from 
me as to the validity of a bargain entered 
into by them in the desert on certain 
stipulations involving four issues. I began 
to ponder over the matter but was at a 
loss to solve the knotty problem. Hearing 
no reply from me, one of the Beduins re- 
marked: “You are a leading Jurist, are 
you not able to satisfy us on this 
point of law ? ” To this I replied in the 
negative, whereupon the Beduins said 
“Fie on thee ! ” and they walked out. At 
last they approached another Jurist who 
was not even equal to any of my pupils in 
legal knowledge, and their difficulty was 
solved. Satisfied with the solution of 
their problem, the Beduins praised the 
man’s ability and learning, while 1 sat be- 
wildered and perplexed at my failure to 
solve the simple question in spite of my 
vast knowledge ; and though not a bit 
from the stock of my knowledge was 
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lessened, yet I felt it was, as it were a 
heavenly warning and a challenge to my 
self-conceit, and I thanked God for driving 
out this vice from me.”^ 

Mawardi possessed high moral courage, especially 
in religious matters he was bold and fearless. He 
never hesitated to declare the truth to the very face 
of the rulers. The following incident will serve as 
a fine illustration of his intrepid disposition : — 

In the year 429 A.H., in the month of Ramadan, 
the Buwayhid prince Jalal ud'Dawlah asked the 
caliph’s’’ permission to assume the title of “ King 
of Kings ” ( *. The caliph resolved to 
confer this title on the prince and accordingly he 
gave orders to recite this title in the Friday Sermon 
(Khutbah) along with the Prince’s name. When the 
title was recited, there was a great commotion and 
the congregation showed their aversion to it and 
threw brickbats at the Imlms of the mosques by way 
of protest. The caliph then asked the learned 
Jurists to pronounce their legal opinion in the 
matter. The learned Jurists QSdl Abu’t-T^iyyit> 
Tabari (d. 450), Qsdl AbQ-‘Abdillah as-Saimarl, 
Qadi Ibn u’l-BaidSwI and Abu’l-QSsim al-Karkhl held 
it permissible. A^Saimari wrote that in assuming 

^ MSwardi, AdSbu' d^DunyS wa^d-Dm, pp. 40-41, (Cairo 1327). 

* The caliph at that time was Al-QBim and not Al-Muqtadir, whose 
name has been wrongly mentioned by Brocklemann {Ency. Islam) ; Al- 
Muqtadir was born in 448, t.e., 19 years after this event. 
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such titles only the intention is to be considered, as 
for instance the Qur’an says : “God hath appointed 
Taint as King over you”.* “And there was besides 
them a king.” It is possible that there may be some- 
one superior over the others in dignity and power 
and there can be no question of likeness between 
God and His creatures. At-Tabarl wrote that it is 
lawful to call a man “King of Kings”, which implies 
the King’s superiority over all the Kings of the earth, 
and when it is permissible to designate a person as 
Kafi’l-Knfat and Qadi’l-Qndat (Judge of the Judges), 
on the same analogy it should also be held lawful to 
call a man “King of Kings,” because the intention in 
assuming this title is merely to claim the position of 

the Ruler of the Earth. At-Tabari also added that 

• ♦ 

the suspicion is removed when the Imams pray in 
the mosques for the Prince (along with this title) : 
‘O God make the king righteous”, the invocation 
being to the Creator on behalf of the King The 
Hanbalite Jurist at-TamIml also supported this view. 
But some Jurists, who entertained antagonistic 
opinions, held the title to be unlawful, as in their 
opinion no man had a right to designate himself as 
“King of Kings”, because this title only befitted 
Almighty God. The arguments of the protagonists 
did not appeal to Mawardi who opposed their views 
and vehemently repudiated their contention and car- 


1 Qur’Jn. II Cow. 
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ried on a vigorous campaign of controversy against 
them. Although MSwardl was one of the favourite 
attendants of the court of Jalal ud-Dawlah and was 
his table'Companion, he refrained from attending it 
and did not stir out of his home from the month of 
RamadSn to ‘Idu’l-AdhS (the sacrifical festival occurr- 
ing on the 10th of the month of Dhu'l-Hijjahy on 
account of his opposition. At last he was called by 
the Prince at his court, and on his arrival he was 
given immediate audience in the Prince’s private 
chamber. “Everybody knows”, said Jalal ud-Dawlah, 
“that you have surpassed other ‘Ulema in position 
and wealth on account of your being a favourite of 
the royal court. Your opposition to my earthly 
desire was absolutely free from any selfish motive, 
which goes to prove your true love and sincere 
regard for the sacred ordinances of our holy SharVat. 
Your trenchant religious fervour and unflinching 
moral courage have enhanced your esteem and 
position in my eyes, that is why I have rewarded you 
by admitting you alone and have left the admission of 
other attendants of my court to your discretion, so 
as to make them realize that 1 have acquiesced in 
your opinion. Thereupon MSwardi expressed his 
gratitude to the Prince and granted audience to the 
persons waiting upon him.^ 


^ Ibn^Jawzi, AUMunta^am, VIII. pp. 97-98; Ihn AMr, IX, p. 158; 
SubH III, p. 305. In this connection Ibn Jawzi observes : — 

“ Personally I concur with MSwardPs opinion because according to 
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Death. 

Mawardi breathed his last on Tuesday the 30th 
of Rabi‘ I, 450 A.H. (May 1058 A,D.), at Baghdad, 
at the age of 86 years. He was interred the next 
morning, in the cemetery at the Gate of IJarb 
( s-jU ).^ His funeral prayers were led by his 
pupil Al-Khatlb of Baghdad, at the Friday mosque 


Hadi^ the title is quite unlawful .** 

Then he has cited the following 3 traditions with their chains of 
Isnad as recorded m the corpus of Al- Bukhari and Muslim, in 
support of his contention : — 

- iL^UjU! j^\ 5xai.l (l) 

(^i) ** The perfidious name (before God) on Doomsday is that of a 
man who names himself King of Kings. ** 

(b) Intolerable and the most abominable is the person on Doomsday 
who names himself King of Kings, as the world does not belong 
to anyone except Allah.” 

^ AXxS (r) 

* ^ <iChi Vi \iyx^ 

(c) **The wrath of God will be incurred by a man who killed 

his Prophet and by a man who names himself King of Kings and 
the world belongs to none but Allah the Great. 

Commenting on this incident As-Subkl observes that God's will made 
itself manifest, as only six years after this event the Buwayhid 
rule was cut short by the demise of the Prince JalSlu'd-Dawlah 
in 435 A.H. 

' A quarter at Baghdad named after Harb b. 'Abdullah al-Bal^l ar- 
Rawandi, the general of the Caliph al-Man§nr. The remains of Bishr 
al-HafI, al«Khatib and other Muslim celebrities are interred in the 
cemetery situated in this quarter. YdqJU, Mu*jamuH-BuldSn» II, p. 15 ; III. 
p.245. 
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of Madlnatu’l-Mansnr.* 

It is very strange to find the date of Mawardl's 
death fixed in 456 A.H. by Ibnu*l»Khatlb. a later 
writer of the eighth century.* But this is against 
the date given by all his biographers, especially his 
contemporary Al-Khatib of Baghdad, who was 
present at Mawardl’s funeral. 

Ibn-Batlan, a Christian physician of Baghdad 
(d. 455 A.H.) has enumerated the great epidemics of 
his time to which within a few years contemporary 
men of letters fell victims, and has thus provided 
us with a death-roll of distinguished savants,* includ- 
ing Mawardi, at the end of which he remarks : — 

“On their departure the torch of learning was 
extinguished and the human intellect re- 
mained groping in the dark.” 


^ TarlHi Baghdad, No. 6539. The Jamiul-Madlna, or Madinatu'l- 
Man$TIr, was built by Man§l!r the Abbasid !calipb. It existed when Ibn 
BaMta visited Baghdad in 727/1327, but at present no trace of this 
mosque is to be found. 

* Kitdbu' I- Waf ay at, p. 22, by AhuWAhhis Ahmad b. Husain b. *A1I, 
known as Ibnu*l»Khatib. edited by M. HidSyat Husain, in the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. V1II« 1912. 

* The following celebrities are mentioned by Ibn 'BatlSn :~ 

Theologians : Al-Murtad8, Abul-Hasan al-Basri, Abul-Husain al- 

QudQri the jurist. Chief Justice Al-Mawardi, Qadi Abu T^yyib 
at-Tabari. 

Philosophers and Scientists : Abu * Ali Ibn Haitham, Abu Said al> 
YamBmi, AbQ 'All Ibnu's-Sam^, Said the Physician, Abul-Faraj 
'Abdullah Ibn at-T&blb. 

Literary men and Poets : 'All b. 'Isa ar-Rab'i, Abul-Fat|i of NIsabtIr, 
Mihyar the Poet, Abu'l 'Ala b. Nazik, AbB 'Ali b. MUsilaya, Abul* 
Hasan a$-SabI, Abul-*Ala al-Ma'arri. 
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As An Author 

In the galaxy of Muslim- writers and authors 
MSwardi occupies a prominent place. He was a 
prolific writer and composed several books on 
various subjects: Qur’anic commentary, Hadl^. 
Jurisprudence, Politics, Ethics and Grammar. The 
main theme of his works was Islamic law, on which 
he was engaged for a number of years. 

It appears that Mawardl wrote two books, viz., 
al-Ahkamu' s-Sul^niya and al-lqna\ at the instance 
of contemporary rulers, and about the latter work 
we are informed by Yaqat that it was written in 
compliance with the order of al-Qadir-Billah, the 
Abbasid caliph (d. 422 A.H.) ; but since the book 
has been lost, we are unable to verify this informa- 
tion. In respect of Ahkam we learn from the 
author himself that the book was composed by the 
order of some contemporary ruler under whom 
Mawardl served. He writes in the prologue of his 
book : 

“The constitutional laws of the Empire, 
which are obligatory on the officials of 
the State, have been so mixed up with 
other laws that the officials could not 
go through them carefully on account 
of their preoccupation with political 
and administrative affairs. I therefore 
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brought out a separate book on the sub- 
ject, and in so doing I have obeyed the 
order of one to whom obeisance is obliga- 
tory, in order to enable him to understand 
the views of the Jurists on the matters 
with which he ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted, and to have a clear insight 
into the pros and cons of the subject.”^ 
From the above statement it can be easily in- 
ferred that MSwardi was prompted to write this 
book at the instance of the caliph al-Qsim. 

Since Mawardi, unlike other Arabic authors, is 
not in the habit of giving dates of composition at 
the end of his books, it is not possible to fix the 
dates and times of their composition. 

Ibn-Khallikan. followed by Safadi and Subkl, has 
related 'a curious anecdote about the publication 
of M5wardi’s works which runs as follows : 

“It is said that, whilst he lived, he did not 
publish any of his works, but put them all 
up together in a (safe) place, and that, on 
the approach of death he said to a person 


^ Ahkam, p. 2 (Cairo). The original text runs as under : 

^ 2 ^ j^\r 
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who possessed his confidence : 

“The books in such a place were compos- 
ed by me, but I abstained from 
publishing them, because I suspected 
that, although my intention in writing 
them was to work in God’s service, 
that feeling, instead of being pure, 
was sullied by baser motives. There- 
fore, when you perceive me at the 
point of death and falling into agony, 
take my hand in yours, and if I press 
it, you will know thereby that none 
of these works has been accepted 
from me; in this case, you must 
take them all and throw them by 
night into the Tigris ; but if I open 
my hand and close it not, that is the 
sign of their having been accepted, 
and that my hope in the admission of 
my intention as sincere and pure has 
been fulfilled.” 

“ ‘ When Al-Mawardi’s death' drew near,” 
said that person, “I took him by the 
hand, he opened it without closing it 
into mine, whence I knew that his 
labours had been accepted and, then, 
I published his works.’ 

^ Dc Slane*s English Translation^ Vol. II, p. 225. 
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Commenting on this story Subkl remarks that if 
the story may be true, it only pertains to his book 
al-Hawt, as he (Subki) had seen several of Mawardi’s 
books bearing his attestation showing that they were 
read with him by his pupils in his life-time.^ But it 
is rather strange to find that TSsh KdprQzada, while 
quoting Subkl, writes that the story may be true 
about MSwardl’s other books but not about al-Ham? 

The story appears incredible on account of its 
improbability, as we have already seen that two 
books of Mawardi were written at the instance of 
contemporary rulers. It has also come to our know- 
ledge that Mawardi’s commentary was read with 
him in his life-time by a Spanish scholar. We do 
not know how this apocryphal account found its way 
into his biographical notice. It may perhaps have 
been invented by one of his ingenious opponents 
in order to discredit him for having written books 
without a pure motive at the instance of the princes 
and rulers for the sake of worldly gain. 

The man who published Mawardi’s books was 
most probably his pupil Muhammad b. ‘Ubaidullah 
the QSdl of Basrah (d. 499), as we learn from 
YSqUt that he transmitted isSi)) all the books from his 
master.® 

‘ SufciB. IIL pp. 303-304. • 11, p. 191. 

’ Irsiad, VII, p. 30. He died in 499 and according to Ibn Athir 
(X, p. 145) at that time his age was 83. thus he was 34 years of age when 
Mtlwaxdi died in 450. 
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List of Mawardi's Works 

1. — A commentary on Qur’an, in 

3 volumes.^ It is entitled cu5UJi (Epigrams 

and Aspects). Some writers^ have mentioned two 
different commentaries on Qur’an by him, the one 
being ^>^d the other cusiiJl, but in 

fact these are two names of one and the same book. 

A complete manuscript of this book is preserved 
in the library of Jami* al-Qarawiyin at Fez (Fas).^ 
Another copy in three volumes in the KSprulu, 
(Nos. 23 to 25), at Constantinople. Two manu- 
scripts in the Public Library ( JLjXLi ) at 

Maidan Bayazid and Killch ‘All (No. 90), at Con- 
stantinople.^ An old manuscript up to *.>^1X1 
comprising 428 pages and dated 577 A.H., is pre- 
served in the Rampur State Library, the scribe’s 
name being Ja‘far b. ‘Ali b. Mir ‘Abdu’l-GhanI, 
known as Ibn at-Tabib.® 

2. Comprehensive) 
in 30 volumes. The title is borrowed from a 
work of this name written by Muhammad b. 
Sa‘ld Abi’l-Qadi,® Hsji Khalifa says the book is in 

^ Ibn Imad Shadharat-adh-Dhahab. iii. p. 285. 

• Ibn KhallikSn (I, p. 326) and Abul-FidS (II, p. 179) both mention 

and sSJiUl as two separate books. 

• Fihrist Masjid al-Qarawiyin, 215. 

^ Introduction to MSwardrs Adab-ul- Waztr, 

® Fthrtst, Kutub-i-*Arabi, I. P. 43. 

• SMi II. p. 159. 
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10 volumes.^ The Khedivial Library possesses two 
manuscripts, one comprising 23 volumes, the 8th 
volume being incomplete, the other MS. is an old 
copy dated 638 A.H. in 14 volumes, the scribe’s 
name being ‘Ali b. ’Abdullah b. Muhammad Ash- 
Shafl’i as-Suynti.^ An oldest and complete manu- 
script, formerly in the collection of Ahmad Jal’at 
Bek, is preserved in the Daru’l-Kutub al-MisrIya. 
Some volumes of this manuscript were copied in 
the 6th century Hijri. There is one manuscript in 
the Sulaimlniya mosque at Constantinople.® A 
portion of the book on Hudud (penal law), compris- 
ing 312 folios and dated 635 A.H., is in the library of 
the British Museum, Or. 5828.^ The Bankipore 
library possesses volumes 9th, 21st and 26th of the 
book.® 

3. (The Government Statute, 

or Political Constitutions). Jalalu’d-Dfn as-Suynti 
has written an abridgement of this book.® There is 
a manuscript of this book dated 540 A.H. in the 
British Museum.^ The original text has been edited 
by M. Max Enger and published at Bonn, in 1853. 

» Kashf 1, p. 417; 

* Fthrist Kutubkhdnati' l-Khedmva. Ill, pp. 215-16. 

» No. 436. 

* Ellis 6c Edwards, Descriptive Hand List, p. 322. 

* Nos. 865 to 867. comprising pp. 198, 202, 209 respectively (Fthrist 
Miftdhul-Kuniiz, Vol. I, pp. 85-86. 

yHdjlEbaltfa I, p.55. 

* Hand list of Arabic manuscripts, p. 62. 
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The book has also been published at Cairo in 1298 
A.H. 

4. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (The Rules 

of Ministership and King's Politics). Some writers 
have considered it two separate works probably be- 
cause of the double title it bears. Thus De Slane* has 
taken it to be two different books and IJaji Qialifa 
has also noticed the two titles separately.^ The book 

ascribed to Mawardi by Brocklemann,* 
(manuscript in Paris, De Slane No. 2443, 3 ), 
is most probably a copy of the above-named book, 
as none of Mawardi’s biographers has mentioned it. 
It is published in Cairo in 1929. 

5. (Facilitating the suc- 

cour and hastening the victory). This is mentioned 
only by Yaqat* and 95jl Khalifa,® but none of them 
informs us as to its subject. Only Huart and 
Brocklemann have stated the subject of the book. 
Both of them have written the title j 2 

Jwjw®. A manuscript is preserved in the library 
at Gotha. 

6. (Signs of Prophethood). Subki 

and TSsh Kspruzada have written the name of this 
book as which is not correct, although 

‘ II, O. 225. * Vol. II, 39, 218. 

*1, p.386. • Vol. V, p. 408. 

♦ Vol. I, p.286. 

• Arabic Literature, p. 244; Ency. of Islam, III, p. 416, 

» Tabaqat, III, p..303; MiftSb. 11, p. 190. 
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the latter has also given the correct title.^ MSS. in 
Berlin and Cairo. It has also been printed in 
Baghdid in 1319 A.H. 

7. (Laws relating to the Qadi or 

Judge). This work is not mentioned by any 
writer except Brocklemann who points out that a 
manuscript of the book exists in the Sulaimaniya 
mosque at Constantinople, No. 381. But I presume 
that it may be the chapter on from 

Ahkam or dX-Hawt. 

• • 

8. (Qur’anic Similitudes). The book 

under this title is mentioned only by Tash, 
Kdpriizlda^ and IJaji ]^alifa,® while Brocklemann 
who mentions a manuscript of this book in Leyden, 
gives the title as and says it is a collec- 

tion of 300 traditions, 300 wise sdyings and 300 
verses in 10 fasl to 30 proverbs.** Goldziher has 
named it but I think all these three 

titles are of one and the same book. 

9. 43 (To make one contented 

in the Shsffite school). Ibn-‘Imad’s observation® 
that the book deals with the / or “strange 

words” in the Qur'an, is obviously incorrect. 

» Vol. I, pp. 263, 301. 

* Mifah, II. p. 368. 

* Ibid., I. p. 150. 

*Ency, of Islam. 

* The article ** FailsOf** in the Ency. of Islam. A MS. of this book is 
preserved in the Yale University Library. 

* aaiharSt. HI. p. 287. 
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10. cA'* I' (Instruction, secular and 

religious). Printed at Stambul and Cairo. Uwais 
Wafa b. DaQd al-Arzanjani has written a commen- 
tary on this book entitled printed at 

Stambul in 1328 A.H. A synopsis prepared by Ibn 
Liynn (d. 776-137b), a teacher of the Wazir 
Lis5nu’ddin al-Khatib of Spain, named jiUakJI Xi^, 
is preserved in the Escurial Library.^ 

11. ijyoi (the Sufficient). A 
commentary on the Mukhtasar of Isma‘ll b. Yahya 
al-Muzanl.^ This is not mentioned by any other 
writer except Subkl, but at a different place. He 
has also given some extracts from this book.” 

12. ^asUi^j v^U_< (Book on Grammar). Only 

YaqQt speaks of this work and states that he had 
seen this book which was of the bulk of the 

well-known book on Arabic grammar by AbO ‘Ali 
al-FarisI. 

13. At the end of his 
book 5)i-JLJI Mawardi says that he proposed to 
write a separate book on the life of the Prophet deal- 
ing with his holy wars {al-<Jihad). It is not known 
whether the book was ever written as no trace of 


1 Derenbourg, II, p. 748. 

* A well-known and leading Shafi‘ite Jurist and one of the famous dis- 
ciples of Imam died in 264 A.H. His book al-Mubbta^ar is an 

abridged recension of al-Shafrs Kitabu'l-Umm and is a recognised com- 
pendium of the Shafi'ite school. 

» Subkl III, p. 174. 
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this proposed work has been found. 

14. *LJL_f (A book on Transactions). 

Mawardi in his book refers to 

this book on legal transactions. The book is not 
otherwise known to us. 



X 


ARABIC SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GUJARAT SULTANATE 

The history of Gujarat Sultanate has not received 
the fuller and exhaustive treatment it rightly de- 
serves. The historical events that took place in 
Gujarat during the Muslim rule, have adequately 
found their place in the general Indian histories 
written by Indian historians in Persian and adapted 
in translation by Elliot in his monumental work, the 
History of India As Told By Its Own Historians. 
Besides this, there are about a dozen local chronicles 
in Persian' dealing exclusively with the history of 

The following works were especially written on the history of the 
Sultans of Gujarat : 

1. TdriJ^-i-Muzaffar Shdht, on Muzaffar Shah I. No MS. of this 
book IS found. 

2. Tdri^ uAhmzd ShdhU on Ahmad Shah I, by Hulwl Shirazi in 
verse. N o MS. of this book is found. 

3. Tabaqdt-UMakmUd Shdhi, on Mahmlld Begda. MS. in the British 

Museum (see Rieu's catalogue, lii, p. 966). 

4. Tdrtkh-uiiuzaffar Shdhi, on Muzaffar II. MSS. in the British 
Museum and Bholanath Library at Ahmedabad. Edited by M. 
Abu Zafar Nadvi and published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society. 

5. Tdnkh4-Bahddur Shdhi» on Bahadur Shah. No MS. in existence. 
Copious extracts and references are found in later works. 

6. MadMr-i^Mal^mud Shdhi, on Mahmud II. No MS. is found. 
This book and Tabaqdt-i-MaJj^mdd Shdhi are not identical as 
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the Sultans of Gujarat, out of which only few have 
been brought to light^ and still many more are in 
manuscript preserved in different libraries of India 
and Europe awaiting study and research. 

The accounts of the Arab geographers and travel- 
lers relating to Gujarat contain a good deal of 
historical material which has been collected under 
the caption of “Arab References”^ and need not be 
mentioned here inasmuch as it pertains to the pre- 
Muslim period of Gujarat history. There is only 
one book’ in Arabic solely devoted to the history of 
Gujarat Sultanate and that is Haji ad-Dabir's 
Zafaru'l-Walih H-Muzajfar wa Alih. Still, how- 
ever, innumerable references are found in various 
historical and biographical works in Arabic throw- 
ing light on many obscure and moot points of 

some writers have suggested. 

7. Mir'at’iSikandarU dealing with the history of Gujarat Sultans. 
Published long ago. Several MSS. are found. English transla- 
tion by Fazlullah. 

8. Tarikb, i-Gujarat by Mir AbG Turab Wali. Published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

9. TuhfatuS’Sddat by Aram Kashmiri. No MS. is found. 

10. Tariili-uMuzaffar Shdhi, on Muzaffar III. No MS. is found. 

11. Tdrtkh^i Gujarat, by Ma^mild b. Jalal Munawwirul-Mulk 
Bukhari. MS. in Bodlein Library at Oxford No. 271. The book 
is a sort of diary and was written after 924 A.H. 

12. Mir*dt^i-AJ^madt. General history of the Muslim period of 
Gujarat. Published long ago. English translation of a small 
portion by James Bird. 

^ Out of the above works only Nos. 4, 7. 8, & 12 have been published. 

* By Khan Sahib Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi of Surat, contributed to the 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. IL The extracts from the travels of the Arab 
geographers have been made by Elliot in his history of India. Vol. I. 
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medieval Gujarat history. The importance of such 
Arabic works has been duly emphasised in the 
following words by Sir E. Denison Ross in his Intro- 
duction to the History of Gujarat by Professor 
Commissariat : 

“Help is also to be derived from the various 
chronicles in Arabic dealing with the Hejaz, the 
Yemen and Eden, and with the conquest of 
Egypt and the resultant control of the Red Sea 
by the Ottoman Turks. Most of these works had 
long been known to historians but some we 
know only by quotation.” 

So far as I am aware, with the exception 
of only one or two, the Arabic works which 
I propose to describe herein below, have scarcely 
been utilized heretofore If the information con- 
tained in these works is collected together, it 
will surely provide historical, biographical, and lite- 
rary material for study and research on the history 
of Gujarat Sultanate. 

Arabic Sources 

1. Jib! ij g- VUi *^1 Ad Dawu'l-LamV 

fi Ahli’l qarnVttasV : A biographical dictionary of 
the lives of Muslim scholars and learned divines who 
flourished in the 9th century Hijri, by Shamsu’d- 
dln Muhammad b. *Abdur-Rahm5n as-SakhSwI,^ 

' For his life and works see an^Nuru's-Safir, p. 16. 
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(d. 902 A.H.). This book gives some information 
regarding Ahmedabad, its Sultans and its learned 
men. It has been printed in 12 volumes at Cairo. 

2. gilSj BadayVaz-Zuhur fi 

Waqayi’id-Duhur. by Ahmad b. lyas of Egypt 
(d. 932 A.H.). This is a history of Egypt in 
5 volumes, out of which vols. 1 and 2 have already 
been published at Cairo, the remaining 3 vols. have 
been edited by Paul Kaleh and Muhammad Musfafa 
and printed in Stambul in 1931. Volumes 4th and 
5th describe the relations of the Sultans of Gujarat 
with the Ghorls and Turkish Sultans, with special 
reference to the former’s aid against the Portuguese. 

3. 1 .JU 10 T (3 Riyci^' 

ur-Ridwan fi Mdathir’il Musnid'il ’alt Asaf Khan, 
by Shihabud-din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ^Jajar 
al-Haitami,* a famous jurist and man of letters of 
Shafi’ite school (b. 909 d. 974). Memoirs of ‘Abdul- 
'Azlz Asaf KhSn, the Wazir of Sultan Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, who migrated to Mecca with 
the treasures and family of his royal master.® 
While at Mecca Asaf Khan formed friendly relations 
with many learned scholars and literary men, 

> an-mru-sSSfir. p. 287. 

* Students of Gujarat history ate well aware that In the year 1935 
when Bahadur Shah aporehended the danger of an internecine war with 
the Mughal Emperor HumayOn. he thought it advisable to send his 
family with his valuable treasure to Mecca in the company of his trusted 
minister Afaf Khan who accordingly went there, stayed over there for 
12 years and returned to Ahmedabad in 1548. 
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among them being Ibn Hajar al-Haitami, an erudite 
man of vast learning. He wrote the reminiscence of 
Asaf Khan in a small treatise as the title of the book 
indicates. An abridged text of this work is to be 
found in Zafar'ul-walih by fiaji ad-Dabir with his 
running commentary. The MSS. of the original 
text are preserved in Leiden and Berlin libraries. 

4. itiy« Mir’atul-Mamalik, or mirror of the 

countries, by ‘Ali b. Husain, well known as Sidi ‘Ali 
Rais Qapildan (Captain),^ a great explorer, oceano- 
grapher and man of letters of Turkey, who was the 
Captain of the Egyptian fleet of Sulaiman the 
magnificent, the great Ottoman Emperor. He was 
ordered to carry 15 Turkish ships from Basra down 
to Persian Gulf and up the Arabian Sea to Suez. 
But not being well acquainted with the vagaries of 
the monsoon of the Indian Coast, the Captain lost 
his way and also his fleet, and was obliged to make 
his way overland from Gujarat, through upper India, 
Sind, Afghanistan, Khutan, Turin, Khurasan, 
Khwarizm, Qibchlq and Asia Minor to Constantin- 
ople. In chapter 4th of the book the Captain writes 
about his adventures in India and in chapter 5th he 
deals with those he encountered in Gujarat. In 1554 
he was in Ahmedabad where he finished his cplossal 
work Muhit (the ocean) a work of great merit 

^ For his life and works sec Encyclopxdxa of Islam, Vol. I, 287-88 ; also 
Commissaiiat’s History of Gujarat, pp. 477-488, which gives his account of 
Gujarat affairs. 
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indeed, dealing with Muslim oceanography. He was 
a poet also and bore the nom-de-plume “Kstibi.” He 
came to Gujarat in the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(961/1553-969/1561) and gives an account of the 
contemporary affairs he witnessed there. A com- 
plete text of his book was published in 1313 A.H. 
(1897) at Constantinople. It has been translated 
into different European languages. A. Vambery’s 
English translation. The Travels and Adventures of 
Turkish Admiral. Sidi ‘AH Reis, appeared in 
1899 in London. 

5. Al-Barqu‘l Yamani ft 
Fathi'l ‘Uthniani, a history of Turkish rule in Yemen 
beginning with the year 900 A.H. up to the accession 
to the throne of Sultan Murad III in 982 A.H. The 
author Qutbu’d'din Muhammad b. Qadi KhSn 
Mahmnd was born in 917 at Mecca where his father, 
a member of a scholarly Indian family, had migrated 
from Nahrwala, the Anhilwad Pattan of Gujarat, 
and hence his surname an-Nahrwali} The book 
contains an account of the wars of Sultan Bahadur 
Shah with the Portuguese. It also treats of the ‘Sulai- 
mani Guns’ sent for the SultSn by Sultan Salim of 
Turkey with Sulaiman Pasha in 945 (1538). 

6. oyOl o* An-Nuru’s-Safir 

'an- A khhari’l-qarnil-dshir. by Muhyid-din ‘Abdu’l- 

' Fqr his life and work sec an-N!4ru5-5a/ir, p. 383 ; Ehail Shaqaiqun- 
Nu'mSniyah on the margin of Ibn KhallikSn. Vol. II, p. 258; Ency, of Islam, 
iii, p. 834. 
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Qadir b. Shaikh b. ‘Abdullah al-Aidrnsi (d. 103i7 
A.H.). The author’s family belonged to Yemen. 
His father came to India and settled in Gujarat. The 
author was born at Ahmedabad and also died there. 
His long sojourn in Ahmedabad kept him in touch 
with the events that happened in Gujarat. The book 
is a biographical dictionary containing obituary 
notices of the learned men who flourished in the 
10th century Hijri. The author has, inter alia, 
recorded the events that took place in Gujarat dur- 
ing that century. The book was written in 1012 
A.H., and printed at Baghdad in 1353 A.H. With a 
view to give an idea of its importance and utility, a 
summary table of incidents and events recorded 
chronologically in the book, is given here below : — 

p. 92 Death of Sultan Mahmud, the ruler of 

Gujarat and his biographical notice, 
pp. 143-157 Muhammad b. ‘Umar Bahraq, the re- 
ligious tutor of Sultan Muzaffar II. 

„ 191-192 Death of Sultan Muzaffar b. Mahmud 

and his biographical notice, 
p. 200 Death of Amir Salman the Turk. 

„ 203 Musjafa Bihram reaching India. 

„ 208 Expedition of Humayiln to Gujarat 

and defeat of Sultan Bahadur. 

„ 210 Murder of Sultan Bahadur at Div port. 
„ 240 Death of Mulla ‘Imad aj-Tarimi and his 

biographical notice. 
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p. 241 Murder of Safar Salmani alias 
KhudSwand Khan. 

„ 242 Return of Asaf Khan from Mecca to 
Gujarat and his biographical notice. 

„ 252 Murder of Sultan Mahmnd (II) and a 
description of bis murder. 

„ 256 " Alafkhan. the Prime Minister, reaching 

Surat. 

„ 268 Murder of Ahmad Shah and return of 
Chingiz Khan to Surat. 

„ 268 Chingiz Khan going to Surat second 
time and destruction of a portion of the 
city wall. 

„ 268 KhudSwand KhSn, the Governor of 

Surat, going to the towns of the infidels 
(non-Muslims). 

„ 268 Murder of I^udawand Khan. 

„ 315 Death of ‘Ali Muttaqi, the saint, and 
his biographical notice. 

„ 343 Flood in some rivers at Ahmedabad. 

„ 343 Blood seen in some water-pools at 

Ahmedabad. 

„ 349 Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat. 

„ 352 Akbar's arrival in Gujarat. 

„ 352 A great storm of wind and dust at 
Ahmedabad. 

„ 361 Death of MiySn ‘Abdus-Samad, the 
saint (of Ahmedabad). 
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p. 361 Martyrdom of the great Muslim divine 
Jamaluddin Muhammad b. Tahir, the 
‘King of Traditionists’ and his biographi- 
cal notice. 

370 The city of Ahmedabad, its foundation 
and its rulers. 

„ 379 Death of Shaikh ‘Abdun-Nabi as 
martyr. 

„ 383 Death of Shaikh Qutbuddin Hanafi of 
Mecca and Nahrwala. 

„ 404 Muzaffar taking Gujarat back from the 
Mughals. 

„ 440 Death of Alafkhan. 

So far as I know the book has scarcely been 
utilized by writers on the history of Gujarat. It 
is mentioned among the sources of the Arabic 
History, Zafaru’l-wMih. 

7. Zafaru’l-Walih hi Muzaffar 

U>a Alih, ‘Abdullah Muhammad bin ‘Umar 
al-Makki al-Asafi Ulughkhani, who was living 
till 1020 A.H. He wrote this book between 1015-20 
A.H. in 2 volumes. Sir E. Denison Ross edited it from 
a unique autograph MSS. preserved in the library 
of Calcutta Madrasah and published it in 3 vols. The 
first volume was published in 1910, the second in 
1921 and the 3rd in 1928. The editor has written a 
learned Introduction to the book and has supplied it 
v^rith an Index. Since its publication in 1910 very 
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few scholars have been able to make use of this 
work. This being a comprehensive work on the 
Gujarat history, requires a thorough study and must 
be translated or adapted into English or vernacular 
languages in order to make it accessible to those who 
do not know Arabic. 

8. y»uJ\ IL-Ji As-Sanal-Bahir, by Muhammad 
b. Abi Bakr ash-Shilli. This book was written in the 
11th century. It is a continuation (Dhail) of an- 
Narus-Ssfir. It contains some account of the warfare 
between the Sultans of Gujarat and the Portuguese 
(pp. 7-8). A MS. of this work is preserved in the 
library of Amir Ahmad TaimQr Pasha, at Cairo in 
history section No. 2033. 

9. Nuzhatu*l-(Jalis 
wa Munyatul-Adib i'l-Ams, by al- ‘Abbas b. ‘Ali b. 
NUruddln al-Makki al-MusawI.' It was written 
in 1148 A.H. and published in 1293 A.H. in 
Wahabiya Press, Cairo, in 2 volumes, pp. 399 and 412. 
The book contains an account of the author’s travels 
in Egypt, Palestine, Persia, India* and Yemen. It is 
a sort of the author’s diary in which he has not only 
recorded the details of his wanderings but has made 
long digressions for discussing certain topics of 
Arabic literature in which he was interested. He 
has given some distracted account of his perigrina- 

* J. Elian Sarkis. Vol. II. 1266. 

» For Gujarat see Vol. I. pp. 367-371. 385. 389. 391, 394-396. Vol. H. 
pp. 17-20. 22. 28. 50 51, 63-65. 92-93. 131. 133-135. 
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tion in Gujarat (1137-1139 A.H.) which throws some 
light on the turbulent times when the Mughal 
Government was loosing fast its hold over Gujarat 
and the incursions of Marathas had brought about 
confusion and disorder in the country. He was an 
eye-witness to the Maratha depredations and the 
bloody struggle for power between the two rival 
nominees to the viceroyalty of Gujarat. The author 
has written his diary of Gujarat in a much desultory 
fashion and has so intermixed it with that of the other 
countries that it is difficult to read it in a serial and 
connected link- My learned friend Professor ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz Maiman of the Muslim University, Aligarh, 
has taken great pains in sorting out the relevant 
passages on Gujarat and translating them into Urdu 
in a well-connected form. This translation appeared 
in the Urdu journal “Zaban” of Mangrol in 1927. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, the travels 
of Ibn Battuta contain references to Gujarat, but 
since these pertain to the pre-Sultanate period we 
have not mentioned them among the Arabic sources. 
Moreover, the work has already been translated into 
English and Urdu and made use of by modern 
writers.^ 

It must be remarked here that a host of Arabic 
epigraphs found in the archaeological monuments of 
Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujarat and Kathia- 


^ See Commissariat's History of Gujarat, p. 21. 
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war, can also be taken into account as the Arabic 
sources of the history of Gujarat Sultanate. Although 
a large number of them has seen the light of publica- 
tion,^ yet no serious attempt seems to have been 
made by scholars to study Gujarat history in the 
light of these inscriptions. However, it is a matter 
of gratification that my esteemed friend Dr. ‘Abdulla 
Chaghtai has recently made a beginning in this 
direction and compiled a collection of Ahmedabad 
inscriptions through which much light is thrown on 
the Muslim monuments of Ahmedabad. In this 
connection, we must not omit to mention the much 
important work, viz.. Professor Commissariat’s stu- 
pendous volume on the History of Gujarat which is 
the first attempt to bring out, after much labour and 
research, a most comprehensive work on the Muslim 
period of the Gujarat history. In spite of having no 
direct access to the Arabic originals, both the Arabic 
inscriptions and some of the Arabic sources have 
been utilized by the author. Its chapters on the 
travels of Ibn Battuta and Sidi ‘Ali Rais are of 
special interest. The Arabic history of Gujarat is 
also one of the sources of the book. 

It must also be noted here that there is a fine 
collection of Arabic books in the library of Pir 
Muhammad ShSh’s mausoleum at Ahmedabad, in 

^ These inscriptions have been noticed and collected by Burgess and 
Chu^tSi, as well as in the Indian Antiquary and Corpus Inscriptionum 
Bhavnagri. 
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which most of the Arabic MSS. contain, on their fly- 
leaves, titles, blank pages and margins, the autographs 
and seals of the famous authors and learned cele- 
brities of Ahmedabad and Gujarat. Moreover, some 
historical information is also to be gleaned from the 
notes written on these MSS. Such informations 
have been noted down by the present writer in the 
catalogue of these MSS. prepared by him at the in- 
stance of the Pir Muhammad Shah Rawda Committee. 
This will also be a source of our information and 
will be very useful in forming a correct estimate of 
our intellectual and cultural heritage. 

In conclusion, let us entertain a hope that the 
scholars will do well to study the above-mentioned 
Arabic works in order to make a thorough research 
in all the aspects and phases of the Sultanate period 
of Gujarat history. 
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